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There is no better indication of 
the value of a newspaper as an 
advertising medium than the 
newspaper itself. For in the char- 
acter of its pages, in the worth 
and variety of its departments, 
may be seen the character of the 
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It must in- 
struct, explain, entertain. But 
first of all it must be a NEWS- 
paper ... devoted to the fair 
and impartial telling of the 
story of what happens. 


For these purposes The 
Chicago Daily News com- 
mands facilities unexcelled in 
, their competence and com- 
—_ sae : pleteness. It. is a member and 
gant aR TE eS was one of the organizers of 


: The Associated Press. It sub- 
scribes to the services of 


the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation, City Press Associ- 
ation and North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 


It maintains its own offices in Washington, New York, 
London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Peking and Moscow. It has 
an editorial staff of more than 250 persons, including 35 
correspondents in 32 cities of 25 foreign countries. 


Its foreign service was one of the first and it is one of the 
largest ever organized by an individual newspaper. Seventy 
American newspapers with a combined circulation of more 
than 6,000,000 subscribe to this service by means of a nation- 
wide system of leased wires. 


readers it attracts. 
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“I guess that will be all, Miss Roberts,” 
the purchasing agent concluded his 
dictation. Preoccupied, his gaze focused 
upon the girl’s swift fingers closing her 
notes...the pencil,trim as her dextrous 
fingers, attracted him..."—a rather neat 
pencil, Miss Roberts. May I see it?” 

As he fingered it approvingly the 
neat inscription on the Listo flashed 
recognition...“ Roebling, ch?” 

“Yes,” she said, “you were too busy 
to see their Mr. Smithson last time he 
called, but he left us girls each one of 
those dandy Listo pencils. Told me his 
salesmanager had just supplied them 
all and that they were a splendid per- 
petual reminder between calls on his 
customers...” 


..- Roebling prices are in line 
»..quality product...Smithson’s already 
convinced me of that...take this order 
to Roebling, attention Smithson...” 
Concluding, his eyes twinkled:“—and 
see that Smithson gets in to see me next 
time—at least long enough to leave 
me one of those—what’s that pencil 


66. ge 
LiIsTo 


she replied, smiling. *« * « « 


TO EXECUTIVES: 


We should like to present toyou 
— free —a Listo, imprinted with 
your name.You will be delighted 
with its feather-light weight; non- 
metal, non-rigid, ever-wearing con- 
struction and imperishable lustre. 
And you will realize how this attract- 
ive, inexpensive pencil will aid your 
sales and advertising plans. Yourname 
and title on your letterhead is all that 
is necessary. Made in variety of colors 
and combinations. Leads all colors. 
Your name, trademark, or adver- 
tising inscription up to five 
lines added at no cost 


ecAddress Department B 


LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
348 Broadway 202 S. State St. 
“FAVORITE OF A MILLION USERS” 


Evening Journal Market Study 


“An exhaustive marketing visualization 
of the New York selling area, planned and 
written for the actual working use of sales 
and advertising executives,” says the de- 
scriptive foreword in a huge volume re- 
cently completed by the merchandising 
department of the New York Evening 
Journal. And for once that much-over- 
worked word “exhaustive” seems entirely 
inadequate. Our hats are off to the Journal 
for one of the most intelligent, most valu- 
able contributions to marketing research 
that we have seen in many years. 

“To meet today’s conditions, sales ex- 
ecutives must possess the most accurate and 
practical knowledge of every phase of every 
market in which they operate.” This book 
then goes on to point out that, since New 
York and its environs actually contain one- 
twelfth of the entire nation’s population 
(10,000,000 people), concentrated in one- 
five-hundredth of the nation’s area—it is a 
market that sales and advertising managers 
can ill afford to ignore. 

“A more intimate knowledge of mar- 
kets—a more careful supervision of sales- 
men, a more revealing record of sales by 
territories, a more thorough knowledge of 
individual sales divisions, and a more de- 
tailed preliminary study of the field of 
sales operations, are constantly sought by 
every man in charge of sales.’ And, since 
the functions of the advertising manager 
are irrevocably correlated with those of the 
sales manager, this book should be of 
equal interest to him. 

The most detailed picture of a territory 
as to trade outlets (food, men’s wear, 
women’s wear, drygoods, hardware, shoes, 
furniture and toilet goods), not only for 
the five boroughs, but for every important 
town in the fifty-mile radius—comprehen- 
sive statistics are given. And that means, 
mind you, nearly a thousand suburbs, towns 
and small cities within this radius! In 
conjunction with these is a large colored 
wall map showing the areas in question 
and giving a wealth of keyed information 
for quick scanning. 

First comes a series of tables showing 
the following illuminating types of data 
for the total market, as well as for each 
area or section: (a) center of sub-area, 
(b) other towns in that sub-area, (c) num- 
ber of miles from the sub-area center, (d) 
number of miles from New York City 
Hall, (e) county, (f) per cent of New 
York market, (g) estimated 1928 popula- 
tion, (h) estimated families, (i) number 
of grocers (chain and independent), drug 
stores, hardware stores, men’s wear stores, 
women’s wear and drygoods, shoe stores, 
furniture stores, (j) type of community 
(manufacturing, residential, shipping, etc.), 
and a nice wide column for sales managers’ 
notes. Following this is a page for trans- 
lating this data into county sales territories, 
with a special sectional division of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. 

The five boroughs are then plotted in 
detail as of these territories, giving not 
only the various classifications of dealers 
listed above, but a special grading of in- 
dependent groceries and drug stores, into 
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a, b and c classes as well. This gives 
the sales manager the ability to allocate 
his salesmen and his sales territories jn. 
telligently. 

Following this are detailed (block by 
block) maps of each of twenty-seven sales 
divisions on Manhattan, with a page along. 
side for the sales managers’ own figures, 
paralleled by the number of retail outlets. 
In addition to the above described quantita- 
tive data, there also appears such quali- 
tative information as the number of 
resident telephones, number of business 
telephones, number of theatres, etc. In 
this breakdown the number of chain tobac- 
co stores, of delicatessen stores, and of 
radio stores has also been added. The 
types of stores are plotted by colored iden- 
tification marks in every block in which 
they appear. A brief description of the 
type or quality of each sales division is 
also included, as well as points of general 
interest in the section. Even a tiny outline 
map of the section, showing the size and 
location of the sub-section, appears with 
each detailed map. 

To the best of my knowledge there has 
never been a more practical and more de- 
tailed job in the annals of sales analyses. 
As the book itself says, “You can sit in 
your office and ‘walk’ through the streets 
of New York’s boroughs.’ 

A general list of sources appears in the 
book’s preface, which leads us to feel that 
this phase of the job may be considered 
as wholly impersonal and authentic. It 
would be the height of absurdity to spend 
all the time and effort and thought—to 
say nothing of production and gathering 
expense which has been spent on this book 
—to give you anything but the most accu- 
rate information possible. 

{ doubt very much that this book will 
be available to any but sales managers. 
Its cost is obviously far too great for any- 
thing even approaching general distribution. 
But I believe that every sales manager 
who is interested in the New York mat- 
ket and who can prevail on the New York 
Evening Journal to give (or even sell) 
him a copy, will have the best arrange 
data on this important market that has 
ever been gathered together for the making 
of sales effort more efficient. 


In Oklahoma 


The 1929 Yearbook of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman (Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
gives an illuminating picture of that ae 
as a farming center—which should be o 
interest to those who think that oil and 
deposed governors are its primary prod 
ucts. 

This board-covered forty-page brochure 
shows that 73.4 per cent of Oklahoma's 
population is rural. It is ninth among all 
states in total crop value, and the crops 
are diversified, which insures general pfos- 
perity,—cotton, corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, potatoes, grain, soy beans, broom corn, 
hay, sorghum syrup, peanuts, pecans, 
apples, peaches, pears and other crops com 
tribute to a total 1928 crop valuation ° 
$303,382,000. Poultry, dairy and beef cat- 
(Continued on page 423) 
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BIRMINGHAM 


The South’s Greatest Industrial Center 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, the third largest city in the South, and 
The South’s Greatest Industrial center, covers a territory of 50.2 square 
miles, and has an urban population of 280,400. (U. S. Estimate of 1928.) 


The natural resources surrounding Birmingham are of such variety and 
quantity as to be in themselves an inducement to industry. Here in the 
mountains are rich deposits of iron ore, coal, limestone, and many lesser 
minerals. These vast deposits are located so close to each other as to prac- 
tically eliminate the transportation problem. The elements are here P 
waiting. In addition to this, there is almost unlimited hydro-electric power. 
Electric plants are throughout the district, producing low-cost electricity from 
water power. 


The availability of these natural resources and water power makes Birm- 
ingham chiefly an industrial city. The diversity of Birmingham Industries 
is seen in the fact that there are 870 plants producing 2,080 different prod- 
ucts. The principal of these are steel, iron, machinery, cement, and chemicals. 

Birmingham merchants offer merchandise that is comparable to the most 
exclusive of Eastern shops. Good roads, bus service, train service, and fast 
automobiles bring hundreds of shoppers into Birmingham daily from the 
very fringes of its trading territory. 

Your product is insured a friendly introduction to this richest of Southern 
markets through The Birmingham News and Age-Herald. 
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Birmingham News | 
w AGE-HERALD 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York—Chicago Boston— Philadel phia—Detroit—Atlanta 
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Many SUBSTANTIAL Sources of Wages and Salaries 


PROVIDE 


Stable and Assured $138,000,000.00 
INCOMES 
for Columbus, O. the folowing 192) mage payment Clams 


PUPOIOINEIEO: «5 6:0: sisiasioe Ab bees $ 621,117.00 

MCOMRINHORION,. 6, 6:0:8ve:bc6000 ciiea'a Sieve 8,908,693.00 

INEGRMUING OURO: :5.4/01575:4164.5 b'6 s0osee 43,080,009.00 

Consumers Service Organizations .......... 16,748,292.00 

Wholesale and Retail Houses... 17,663,555.00 

RUE MENE Bo 5.cin ola sci ets diary ole oie eies 8,154,976.00 

; RARE ORB ifs s.cre 00 ois eines ove seas eaues 16,500,000.00 

fiers BALANCE has become the goal of American Wodiesal Olhees «oc... .cscccacces 1,844,000.00 
cities. The remarkable industrial development of Colum- State Offices .............0.000e 5,925,000.00 
bus, Ohio, is revealed in an exhaustive study of Ohio Industry City Offices ......+ +. esses eeeee 3,870,697.00 
made by the Bureau of Business Research of Ohio State POE ernen ns athe ve ssa oekt ens prey ape 
Ge by ne 1,650,000.00 
University. ——_—_——_. 
POPE ici svohste orerncn ern eeeene $128,193,447.00 


Basing its investigation on the records of the State Industrial 
Commission, it found that Columbus is one of 2 Ohio cities 


ranking highest in employment stability since the World War. eer $138,724,947.00 

It found that Columbus was the second highest of 8 chief * These figures include only concerns eid: iis ak lien 
i iti i in j i ersons, and omit all salaries paid to company executives and 

Ohio cities in the percentage of — > business payroll from pacwscmed which are not yet available. Nor is income from 

1914 to 1926... . WITH A STRIKING INCREASE OF investment included. 


369% | 


Furthermore, Columbus ranks second with a 
gain of 17.8% in the post-war period (1920 
to 1926), while 4 of the 8 leading industrial 
centers actually suffered losses. Manufactur- 
ing concerns alone paid out locally in 1927, 
$43,080,009.00 in salaries .. . A GAIN OF 
$31,035,000.00 OVER 1914 . . . an IN- 
CREASE of 258%! 


In the competition of cities to maintain factory 
employment in 1928, Industrial Columbus scored 
101, Industrial United States 86. This striking 
comparison of local as compared with nation-wide 
factory employment during 1928 is drawn from 
index numbers prepared by the Bureau of Business 
Research for Columbus, and by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the United States, both 
figures based on employment in 1923 as 100. 


OLUMBUS is one of 
C the two Ohio 
Cities Ranking HIGH- 
EST in Employment 
Stability Since the 
World War. 


Earned* Purchasing Power Exceeds 


Annually 


OLUMBUS is not dependent on any single industry 
or few industries for income. The many substan- 
tial sources of wages and salaries, some of which are 


Expenditures of Ohio State Uni- 
versity students in 1927-28... 10,531,500.00 


The DISPATCH has 


more than 89% coverage 
of Columbus Homes 


ASED on the latest Polk population esti- 
mate of 318,000 and the Government 
Census statistics which show 41/ persons 
per home, Columbus is considered to be a 


The Greater Columbus circulation of the Dispatch 
for the 6 months’ period ending March 31, 1929, 
was 62,917 _. . . which means that more than 
)» 89% of Columbus homes look to the Dispatch 
: me \ for news of what to buy, as well as for the news 
of the day. 


Columbus has no other advertising medium b) 

which all advertisers and so nearly all of the 

people can be brought into such close contact... 
& DatLy AND SUNDAY. 


TRIKING GAIN of 
369% in Industrial 
Payroll From 1914 to 
1926 Places Columbus 
Second in Growth 
Among Ohio Industrial 


ZA Cities. 
I such favorable light, and with a substantial fund of earned 
purchasing power, the Columbus Market should prove 
exceedingly attractive to manufacturers of all classes of In 1928 


Average net paid daily 
CERCULATION 


merchandise. 


The Columbus Dispatch 


for the six months, end- yY was 
ing March 31, 1929.... Colu bus atch FIRST in OHIO 
io mbus Disp " 


. more than 93% con- <{ OHI0'S CREATEST HOME DAILY I> 


Ninth in America 


centrated in Columbus and National Representatives, O MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. In Volume of Paid 
its trade area. HARVEY R. YOUNG, Advertising Director Advertising 


community of some 70,666 family domiciles. | 
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Get this 
EXTRA 


Summer Business 


MICHIGAN 


HEN it’s playtime it's good 

business time in Michigan, : for 
thousands of tourists and resorters come 
to this ‘Playground of the Nation,” to 
spend their vacations. 


Their daily needs must be supplied and 
throughout the entire Booth Newspaper 
Area retailers enjoy extra business dur- 
ing the months that are normally slow 
in most markets, 


Keep your advertising schedules run- 
ning in The Booth Newspaper during 
the summer months—the increased 
population and extra business you get 
will make it profitable. 


* Fi 


Grand apids Pregs 


rN 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. 180 N, Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 


Tomorrow’s Lines 


Many a manufacturer who started in 
to make firearms or talking machines 
is now doing a good business in fish- 
ing tackle or radio. 
The Indian Motocycle Company has 
started marketing refrigerating units 
as well as motorcycles. It is not the 
only company which has been con- 
verted lately to this far-from-saturated 
field. Westinghouse will have an 
electric refrigerator on the market in 
a month or two which is expected to 
awaken some admiration from Frigid- 
aire and General Electric. 

Adaptability is being combined with 
foresight in the name of the new 
Audio Vision Appliance Company, 
just formed by General Electric and 
Westinghouse to take over manufac- 
turing plants of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. Although the 
lines to be handled are chiefly radios, 
victrolas and combinations, intended to 
attract the ear of the prospect rather 
than the eye, the latter part of the 
name is expected to assume more sig- 
nificance as television is developed and 
popularized in the next few years. 


Handy Beech-Nuts 


Some 15,000 grocers—and several 
butchers—have installed the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company's self-service dis- 
play, introduced several months ago. 
For the grocers, the display saves 
space and a good bit of personal 
salesmanship; for the butcher it adds 
some grocery lines without causing 
him much effort either in buying or 
selling. And the customer finds a 
number of “‘suggestions’” handy and 
plainly marked. 


Companions 


Cadillac has its La Salle, Oldsmobile 
its Viking and Oakland its Pontiac. 
And now Buick announces its own 
“companion,” the Marquette. 

Of all General Motors automotive 
units, Chevrolet now remains alone. 
Perhaps this is because the Chevrolet 
factories have all they can do to turn 
out the new six. Or perhaps the sup- 
ply of early French explorers has been 
exhausted. 

No explorer, but an able diplomat, 
with remarkable power on the admin- 
istrative grade and pickup in diplo- 
matic traffic, who boasted also a beau- 
tiful name, was Cardinal Richelieu. 


He could go equally well with Chev. 
rolet or Renault. 


Pre-Slogan Publicity 


The Dancing Masters of America offer 
$500 for a slogan to express the 
“many benefits to be derived from 
their art.” aos 

A few. yeats ago when companies 
wanted a slogan. they went to the late 
G. Herb Palin (who toward the end 
of his life made more than $100,000 
a year, sometimes $1,000 apiece at the 
business) or to Major Patrick O’Keefe 
of Boston, and got it. It was Mr. 
Palin who originated “Safety First” 
and “Eventually, Why Not Now.” 
Major O'Keefe did ‘‘Say* It with 
Flowers,” the best slogan, probably, 
that has yet been devised. 


Half a Pound of Lard 


The ten-pound lard pail is following 
the cracker barrel into oblivion. Swift 
& Company (whose pails used to serve 
so many domestic purposes, long after 
the lard itself had disappeared) has 
just introduced a half-pound package 
to meet the needs of smaller homes, 
smaller families and _ refrigerators. 
The company expects it to supply the 
largest portion of their demand. 

If you wish, though, you may still 
buy your lard in quantity—even ten 
pounds at a time, in the old Silver 
Leaf pail. 


The Wrapping Paper Market 


The wrapping paper and paper bag 
manufacturers have overlooked some 
opportunities—upon which the Satur- 
day Evening Post has indirectly cap- 
italized. A mining engineer who has 
worked in out-of-the-way localities in 
various Latin American countries has 
the Post follow him wherever he goes. 
Often he has paid rather heavy trans- 
portation charges on it. To compen- 
sate himself he has adopted the prac- 
tice, after reading, of selling the 
magazine to a local merchant who— 
wrapping paper being scarce—is gla 
to pay a fair price for it and who 
uses its many pages to enclose his 
beans and enchiladas. 
In Durango, Mexico, for example, the 
engineer found that after paying the 
charges on his Post for one year, he 
had been able to clear 50 cents on the 
transaction. 

—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES — 
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An editorial by 


Sratencidiing” is what spills the profits 


W.C. Dunlap, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
The American Multigraph Sales Company. 


Business is awakening to the fact 
that “‘spatter-selling”’ is too expen- 
sive. Viewing markets as largely a 
matter of geographical division,cover- 
ing them promiscuously with a high- 
pressure sales force is like painting 
fine furniture with a whitewash 
brush. It is wasteful and ineffective. 

Selective selling is the answer. 
Selective selling recognizes that a 
business does not have one market 
but many markets—separated along 
lines of industrial segregation, finan- 
cial strength, and class of service. 
These markets vary widely in their 
ability to absorb the product. To 
sell with economy of time and 
effort, the most fruitful markets 
must be selected for most intensive 
cultivation. Some mar- 


applying the principles of selective 
selling to the problems of our own 
business. We have concentrated our 
sales promotion effort on preferred 
prospects. To co-ordinate with this 
policy we have developed Multigraph 
equipment which easily adapts itself 
to any plan of selective sales effort. 
Here is what has happened: 
1. Our total sales volume has 
climbed to new heights. 
2. Our net profit has increased in 
marked degree. 


3. Our salesmen now earn more 
money. 


4. Our collections have improved. 
We are not making a trade secret 
of our methods. We shall be glad to 
discuss them with any business execu- 
tive who is interested. If 


kets, perhaps, must be 

rejected altogether. 
For the past two years 

we have been studying 


and experimenting, and 


Do You Know 
Your Market? 


you would like to have 
further details, address 
aletter to W. C. Dunlap, 
1832 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


There is a new IM YLT) i/ LAAF, 1/7 for 


today’s new selling conditions. 
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Break it 
down. .’. 


MAINHAT TAN 
!, 752,000 


BRONX 


951,900 


QUEENS 
854,400 


RICHMOND 


— the biggest single sales spot on your 
national map into jagged borough sectors. 
Consider each geographical part of the wealthi- 
est, most progressive, most responsive suburban 
area as an entity in itself. 

Manhattan in resident population alone is 
about equivalent to TWO Clevelands! Brooklyn 
houses more people than the City of Philadelphia. 
Bronx... by itself . . . is a St. Louis, if numbers 
mean consumer population. Queens 


towns alone. Suburban Long Island . . . in 84 
towns ... has over 200,000 people. 
Metropolitan New York is HUGE! And it 


takes a HUGE sales weapon to sell here. 
Throughout the five boroughs of New York 
City ... and in each of the three great suburban 
areas... one great evening newspaper goes each 
day into the homes of ‘the highest earning and 
largest spending classes. It reaches a consumer 
audience greater than that of the 


is a Pittsburgh . . . and represents as 
great a volume of potential sales. 
Staten Island is the home of enough 
New Yorkers to fill every dwelling 


Westchester 
County 


next two New York standard evening 
newspapers combined. 

Break its circulation down any way 
you will... it is purchased by the 


in Nashville, Tennessee . . . New 
Yorkers who earn, and who spend. 
Westchester County . . . wealthiest 


Suburban 


New Jersey 


largest number of people in every 
income group. That one evening 
newspaper is the New York Evening 


in all America .. . has in its 48 prin- 
cipal towns alone a third of a million 
people. Suburban New Jersey boasts 
nearly two million people in 305 


Suburban 
Long Island 


Journal . . . offering dominant one- 
cost coverage of the largest, the rich- 
est, the most responsive, and the most 
worthwhile market in the world! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


DETROIT: 
General Motors Building 


CHICAGO: 
Hearst Building 


NEW YORK: 
9 East 40th St. 


ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 


Temple Building 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


5 Winthrop Square 
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Sales Jumped When We Specialized 
Our Sales Appeal to the 


Problems of Our Markets 


ALES of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Detroit, increased 42 
per cent in 1928, as compared 
with 1927, and results so far in 
1929 have been even more gratifying. 
We are far ahead of a rather ambitious 
quota and there are many very 
definite indications that the missionary 
work which we have been doing is 
beginning to produce splendid results. 

As usual, several departments—all 
departments, in fact—deserve credit 
for the improvement. But the great- 
est single factor has been a change of 
policy, which became effective about 
the first of 1928. 

Prior to that time we had been 
selling trailers. Since then we have 
been selling a service. We have 
learned that if we make the customer's 
Interests paramount, our Own interests 
will be taken care of. We have 
learned the truth of the remark that 
this is an age of specialization. And 
we have also learned and demonstrat- 
ed the principle of that pretty little 
sentiment to the effect that he profits 
most who serves best. 

This is not meant to imply that 
we did anything particularly reprehen- 
sible before. We have always tried 
to make the best product of its kind 
and we have good reason to say that 
We were successful. In selling a cus- 
tomer a trailer we were really doing 
him a service and he usually showed 
his appreciation by buying others later. 
But we were so busy just selling 
trailers that we didn’t have time to 
analyze the customer’s particular prob- 
lem and sell him just the kind of 
*quipment best meeting his needs. 


Until this manufacturer quit selling trailers and 
began to tell prospects what his product would do 
to help solve their problems, he failed to get to first 
base with many big industrial buyers. But after this 
change of policy was made sales increased 42 per 
cent in one year and are doing even better now. 


BY HARVEY C. FRRUEHAUF 


Vice-President and General Manager, Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The customer usually had ideas of his 
own on the subject, anyway, and we 
felt we had done our duty, as well as 
a good job, if we sold him the kind 
of trailer he wanted. 

In the meantime, there were several 
important industries in which we had 
been unable to popularize trailers to 
any great extent. We were getting 
some business from them, but not as 
much, in proportion, as we were get- 
ting from others. Our regular sales 
organization did its part, but it was 
unable to analyze the specific trans- 
portation problems of operators in 
these industries and convince them 
that our equipment would solve their 
problems for them. 

There was the oil industry, for ex- 
ample, which perhaps uses more 
hauling equipment than any other. 
Nearly all the operators in this field 
are big companies. They are careful 
buyers, they are conservative, they are 
slow to make radical changes, they 
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operate over a wide territory, and 
theirs is a product which must be 
handled with some care. Then there 
were dairy companies, traction com- 
panies, automobile manufacturers, 
municipalities and others which had 
transportation problems requiring the 
services of an expert. 

We decided to furnish experts to 
solve such problems. We employed 
transportation engineers, specialists in 
certain lines, and made their services 
available to our branches and dealers 
throughout the country. 

For the oil industry we obtained a 
man who had been in charge of trans- 
portation for a large oil company and 
who had been a leader in introducing 
improved methods. The head of the 
sanitation department of a large city 
was engaged to specialize in assisting 
municipalities to solve their trans- 
portation problems. One of our own 
men had made a special study of long- 
distance hauling and was thoroughly 
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Our specialist in the oil industry succeeded in selling a large oil company one trailer. 
Fruehauf trailers in eleven cities and forty other oil companies are also using them. The trailer pictured 
above carries 1,000 gallons of gasoline. 


familiar with the problems of 
operators in that business. Another 
had been particularly successful with 
milk companies, who are large users 
of motor trucks. The first man to use 
trailers for transporting new automo- 
biles instead of driving them across 
country joined us. 

These five men were engaged as 
special vocational transportation en- 
gineers, consultants, field men and 
closers-in-chief. Their duties were to 
study the transportation problems of 
operators in their fields, make surveys, 
show the operators why and how our 
equipment was just what they needed, 
and help other salesmen close impor- 
tant deals. 

Results were by no means over- 
whelming at first. These men had 
much missionary work to do and much 
resistance to overcome before they 
could begin to make a prominent 
showing. There were times, during 
the early months of the experiment, 
when we had serious doubts of the 
wisdom of our course. In many cases 
they had to work long and hard to 
prevail upon a big operator to pur- 
chase just one or two units and give 
them a thorough trial. 

There was a large oil company with 
headquarters in New York operating 
a very large fleet throughout the coun- 
try. Our New York men had been 
calling on this company for several 
years and had never been able to get 
to first base. The purchasing agent 
insisted that his company could not 
use trailers to advantage because— 
he thought—they were unwieldy, 
couldn't be maneuvered in and out of 
service stations difficult of access, and 
wouldn't perform satisfactorily in cer- 
tain territories because of snow and 
ice, hills and other obstacles. 

Our specialist in the oil industry 
succeeded in selling this company one 
trailer. That one proved its worth 
under all manner of tests and the 
company bought others. It now uses 


our trailers in eleven cities, including 


the specific ones in which the purchas- 
ing agent had been so sure they 
would not perform satisfactorily. 

More than forty other oil companies 
are now using Fruehauf trailers, many 
of them operating large fleets. At 
that, trailers in the oil industry are 
just becoming popular and our busi- 
ness in this field is growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

A big dairy company was prevailed 
upon to try using glass-lined tank 
trailers for hauling milk from farms to 
bottling stations over distances of 
forty to eighty miles. This equipment 
proved its worth in service and the 
operator began to see where other 
trailers could be used to advantage. 
We supplied sixty trailers with re- 
frigerated bodies for hauling bottled 
milk between stations, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of having a re- 
frigerating plant at every station and 


‘also eliminating three handlings of the 


bottles, with consequent decrease in 
breakage, to say nothing of the saving 
in labor. This one dairy company has 
bought $225,000 worth of equipment. 

Then, as a direct result of the serv- 
ice we rendered, we have sold the 
leading dairy companies in more than 
a dozen other leading cities. 

An interurban railway had replaced 
its electric cars with buses for carry- 
ing passengers and was studying the 
problem of hauling freight. Our 
local dealer had been trying to get 
them to adopt trailers for two years, 
but without success. Our specialist 
made a survey of the problem and was 
able to convince the railway company 
that ours was the most satisfactory 
equipment it could install. That was 
an $85,000 order. 

In one coast city teams were still 
being used to haul freight from the 
wharves to warehouses and elsewhere. 
Our dealer there had tried for years 
to get them to motorize and haul 
trailers, but without avail. Our 
specialty salesman spent about a week 
there making a survey, submitted his 
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findings and recommendations, and 
some sixty days later was invited back 
to explain a few details and accept a 
$35,000 order. 

When these specialists went out into 
the field and made a close study of the 
requirements of prospects they began 
to find need of engineering assistance, 
and so the engineering department 
was vocationalized to a certain extent 
in order to meet special problems to 
better advantage. As a result, we 
have developed four entirely new 
types of trailers to meet certain needs 
of operators and have made numerous 
improvements in others. 

This illustrates the remark made 
above, where it was pointed out that 
whereas we formerly sold trailers, we 
now sell a service. Instead of merely 
building trailers according to our own 
ideas of what is required, we are learn- 
ing what is required, then building 
trailers to meet those known needs. 

At the same time, this vocational 
plan has had a tonic effect on the en- 
tire organization. The work of the 
specialty men has opened up new 
fields, developed new products, 
brought about improvements in others 
and shown the way to regular salesmen 
in the field. 

The vocational plan was also cat- 
ried over into our advertising at the 
beginning of last year. Prior to that 
time we had been advertising trailers 
in a general way; now we advertise a 
specific trailer for a specific purpose. 

We added about fifteen trade jour- 
nals to our list and began to publish 
vocational advertisements in each field, 
pointing out just how a Fruehaut 
trailer of a certain type is especially 
adapted to that field and illustrating 
the points with cuts and copy of actual 
installations. 

The mailing lists were classified 
vocationally. Special literature for 
some eighteen or twenty industries 
was prepared and mailings were sched- 
uled to conform better with the 
buying seasons of these industries. 
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Both in the Knox company’s own retail stores and in those of their independent dealers, 


sales meetings are held once a week for study and discussion of material in the textbooks. 


Retail Salesmanship Course 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


O cooperate with retail dealers 

in improving the salesmanship 

of retail salespeople, the Knox 

Hat Company is sponsoring a 
four months’ course in selling. 
Though the plan has been in operation 
less than three months, the sales of 
dealers whose salesmen have been 
studying the course have already 
shown a gratifying increase. 

More than two hundred stores are 
holding regular classes in hat sales- 
manship and more than 800 retail 
salespeople are enrolled. 

A thorough investigation of retail 
hat-selling methods made recently by 
the Knox company showed conclusive- 
ly that the dealer's salesman was ‘“‘the 
neck of the sales bottle.” A profes- 
sional sales-training organization was 
employed to make a thorough field re- 
search to gather all the helpful facts 
Possible before the training course 
itself was laid out. The shoppers 
who conducted the investigation in 
‘ome cases acted merely as shoppers; 
in others they acted as listeners while 
salesmen waited on customers; in still 
others they interviewed customers 
themselves. Dealers in 250 cities 
were interviewed and data was gath- 
ered on the methods the best dealers 


and salesmen had found the most suc- 
cessful in selling quality hats. 

The shoppers found that the aver- 
age retail salesman could tell prospects 
few actual facts about hats; he was 
limited to vague remarks about “‘style” 
and “quality” in his discussion of the 
values of higher-priced merchandise, 
or he was actually giving out misin- 
formation. 

For example, one salesman told a 
buyer, “The felt in this hat is all wool. 
There’s not a bit of cotton in it.” 
Another solemnly informed the pur- 
chaser that Panama hats will stand the 
weather because they are made under 
water, adding the remark that “‘the 
workers sit in water up to their el- 
bows. That's why Panamas are so 
expensive.” A third declared that 
derbies were made from the stiff hair 
of animals, instead of fur. ‘That's 
why they’re so much harder and stiffer 
than soft hats.” 

As a result of uncovering this great 
need for giving salesmen more con- 
crete facts about hats, a study course 
was laid out with the idea of teaching 
the clerks something about the points 
which constitute style in a hat and 
something about the factors which 
make a quality hat worth more money. 
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| Speeds Knox Hat Sales 


In addition to these fundamentals 
about the merchandise itself, the entire 
approach to the buyer, the handling of 
the sale and plans for increasing the 
volume of hat business were made the 
basis of case-method study. 

The material gathered in the field 
study was collated into six textbooks, 
each covering one unit of study. The 
first text was entitled “Helping the 
Customer to Buy.” This portion of 
the course dealt with the problem of 
finding out a customer's preferences 
and determining the type of hat best 
suited to his requirements. One in- 
teresting portion of this text pictured 
men of various statures and showed 
which shape and size of hat was best 
suited to each type. 

“Telling the Hat Story’ constituted 
the second topic for study. This part 
explained mainly how to carry on a 
sales talk about hats. The important 
problem of selling quality took up the 
third section of the course, under the 
heading, “Enhancing Appreciation of 
Values.” The students were supplied 
with a large amount of technical in- 
formation about the elements of style, 
materials used in fine hats, the refine- 
ments of finishing and so forth. 

“Handling Sales Difficulties” took 
up, one by one. the main objections 
encountered in hat salesmanship and 

(Continued on page 431) 
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Now we find the tendency of many manufacturers is to shorten up on their concessions and 


there are several large producers of quality merchandise who have discontinued selling 
chain operators in order to hold their more profitable independent business. 


Why We Are Nailing Our Flag to 
the Mast of Independent Retailing 


N a recent trip West I found 
that most wholesalers and 
manufacturers I talked with 


are very disturbed over the 
present condition of distribution. 
Most of them, and scores of inde- 
pendent retailers, not only expressed 
fear of mass competition but a certain 
amount of bewilderment regarding the 
future outlook, and perhaps their con- 
sensus may be correctly indicated by 
the question: What is going to be 
the final result of present competition 
in distribution? 

Evidently they feel that if they only 
knew what was in store for them they 
could plan for it intelligently. Well, 
I believe my company knows just 
about what is going to happen, and 
for some time we have been laying 
our plans for the future. According 
to our findings, the result of several 
investigations, the general outcome of 
the present condition is almost obvious 
when facts are squarely considered. 

The opposition of a growing num- 
ber of manufacturers and_ practically 
all wholesalers to the mass distributors 
is increasing, and I heard many long 
and loud denunciations of chain store 
selling methods. It seems strange to 
me that so much fuss should be made 
over a subject which has always been 
with us and probably always will be. 

Since the beginning of distribution 
development in this country, manu- 


Another prominent manufacturer explains his views 
on the timely question, “Can we successfully sell to 
both the mass buyers and the independents?” This 
concern has cast its lot with the independents; the 


reasons behind this decision are explained here. 


BY ERNEST T. TRIGG 
President, John Lucas & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


facturers of quality merchandise with 
a reputation behind their goods have 
avoided selling to price-cutters. Our 
intelligent manufacturers always have 
realized that the price-cutter merely 
attempts to take a selfish advantage of 
the good will surrounding the mer- 
chandise. From the manufacturer's 
point of view, this practice is unfair, 
and, until the recent development of 
mass distribution, we had no difficulty 
in recognizing and anticipating the 
demoralizing effect which followed 
selling to unfair distributors. 

But when the mass distributors 
began to approach our manufacturers 
many of them fell for their proposi- 
tions. Of course, manufacturers were 
generally overproducing, and, being 
anxious to find new markets, they 
closed their minds to facts they had 
always known and literally bought the 
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mass business with unjustified conces- 
sions and special discounts. 

Because this same old price-cutting 
practice was presented in a different 
way—an exceedingly attractive way in 
many instances—a surprising number 
of manufacturers failed to see the 
ultimate result. They failed to realize 
the mass distributor is not primarily a 
retailer, but a wholesaler who operates 
his own retail outlets, and that his 
basic appeal is cut prices. Few manu- 
facturers analyzed mass distribution 
sufficiently to learn that concessions 
demanded by mass buyers are never 
economically justified, and that so 
called economic benefits of mass 
distribution to the consumer are fep- 
resented by almost exactly the amount 
of concessions granted by manufac: 
turers to secure the business. 

Now we are confronted by a ques: 


_ 
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tion as to what is going to happen 
to those manufacturers who are largely 
responsible for the growth of mass 
distribution. The truth is that the 
average manufacturer who has sold 
mass distributors has been able to give 
them substantial reductions in price 
solely because he has an established 
volume of business which he sells at 
a much higher price. He has found 
that the mass distribution of his prod- 
ucts is dissolving his profitable busi- 
ness, without which he cannot grant 
the necessary concessions. Therefore, 
I am convinced that no manufacturer 
who is now selling both independent 
and mass distributors could possibly 
survive if he sold his entire volume 
at his concession prices. 


Must Decide Between the Two 


When you consider that the conces- 
sion business has a strong and 
inevitable tendency to prevent the dis- 
tribution of goods at a profit, we 
realize that the manufacturer who 
sells a part of his volume to mass 
distributors is in a mess. I believe 
the time has come, or soon will be at 
hand, when these manufacturers must 
decide whether they will sell chain 
stores exclusively or place their entire 
distribution in the independent chan- 
nel. The manufacturer who can sell 
both will be the rare exception, and 
from the present outlook his business 
will be rather hazardous. 

The future of the chain store move- 
ment is clouded by general considera- 
tion of mass distribution as a retail 
enterprise. Primarily, as before stated, 
a chain store organization is a whole- 
sale set-up which operates its own 
retail outlets. To my way of thinking, 
this is correct and clarifies the entire 
problem, because it emphasizes the 
fact that the mass distributor does not 
and cannot eliminate the wholesale 
function of distribution. 

We on the outside of mass dis- 
tribution are likely to fall into the 
old fallacious belief that the other 
fellow has a much easier time than 
we have. I have talked with a great 
many manufacturers, wholesalers and 
tetailers who think every chain store 
Organization has an immortal cinch. 
But when the subject is studied seri- 
ously we find that chain operators have 
just about as many problems as we 
have, 

There is no doubt that those manu- 
facturers who have been selling mass 
distributors have learned many things 
about distribution which surprised 
them. After granting concessions, 


most of them have found that dis- 
ttibutors require them to give addi- 
tional concessions in the form of 
Hence, 


setvice to hold the business. 
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the big problem confronting these 
manufacturers is one of survival, and 
they are naturally bucking the lower- 
price tendency and the demand for 
further concessions. According to my 
observation, there never has been 
such strong opposition to price-cutting 
as now exists since the development 
of mass distribution began. In the 
future, therefore, it is safe to conclude 
that the mass distributors will pay 
more for their merchandise. Those 
manufacturers of quality merchandise 
who do sell them will base their 
prices on actual cost, rather than on 
illusory theories. 

There is no doubt that mass dis- 
tribution is here to stay. However, 
the present development appears to 
have gone beyond its economic justi- 
fication, for the reason that the 
development of chain store merchan- 
dising has been predicated on the 
belief that mass orders could always 
be placed with reputable manufac- 
turers at substantial concessions. Now 
we find the tendency of many manu- 
facturers is to shorten up on their 
concessions, and there are several large 
producers of quality merchandise who 


of goods cheaper than they were sold 
by the old-fashioned stores of the past. 
Everywhere we see instances of low- 
pricing on the part of the chains; but 
it is somewhat misleading because of 
merchandising methods employed and 
for the reason that the vital movement 
going on among retailers is not gen- 
erally recognized. 

Already methods of the future suc- 
cessful independent retailer are fairly 
well established. He realizes that in 
the old days he spent far too much 
time in buying goods and too little 
time in selling them. He has lost, or 
is losing, his price fallacies. He has 
learned that goods bought on price 
alone are, as a rule, a liability instead 
of an asset. His stock proved this to 
him when he overhauled it a few 
months or a year or two ago, and 
sold out surplus and duplicate items 
for what he could get for them. Now 
he is operating on a different basis 
because he understands his actual costs 
depend, not only on the price he pays 
for his goods, but also on the length 
of time they remain on his shelves. 
He further realizes his own buying 
and merchandising habits have a good 


have discontinued selling chain 
operators in order to hold their more 
profitable independent business. 

This is having a marked effect, and 
we shall soon find that it is impossible 
for mass distributors to sell goods of 
quality at substantially lower prices 
than independent dealers can sell 
them. I feel safe in saying that the 
cost of mass distribution cannot be re- 
duced below the cost of the service 
of the intelligent wholesaler who is 
cooperating closely with his retail 
customers, unless or until the mass 
distributor is able to eliminate dis- 
tributive functions. 

Of course, I do not mean to say 
that chain stores cannot sell all kinds 
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The mass distributor will establish his business on the cheaper goods, 

which sell largely on price and require no servicing. The independent 

dealer will distribute goods of better quality and provide service on 
many lines to his community. 


deal to do with the cost of his goods 
and his expense of doing business. 

The greatest benefit of organizations 
like the Hall Hardware Company, of 
Minneapolis, is the educational advan- 
tage they are giving retailers. Not 
many weeks ago I was privileged to 
address a meeting of the dealer-stock- 
holders of this institution. Although 
there are only 500 individual stores 
in the organization, more than 600 
hardware men attended the meeting 
because a number of stores sent two 
or three representatives to acquire 
merchandising information. 

The Hall company is owned by its 
retail customers. Only one retailer in 
a town is allowed to buy stock and to 
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purchase Hall merchandise. There is 
no direct competition among members 
and every member must operate his 
business according to good merchan- 
dising principles. If he does not, he 
may be required to give up his fran- 
chise, sell his stock back to the com- 
pany, and allow a better merchant in 
his community to join the organiza- 
tion. As a result, the company is not 
only represented in every town of con- 
sequence in its territory, but it has a 
long waiting list of intelligent hard. 
ware retailers who are anxious to take 
advantage of the opportunities it 
offers. 

It is a serious mistake for manu- 
facturers to consider organizations of 
this kind as comparable to mass dis- 
tributors. Generally the organizations 
of retailers promoted for the sole pur- 
pose of mass buying have failed to 
make good. They have demonstrated 
that the independent retailer's most 
serious problem is not one of pricing, 
and their experience proves that the 
retailer must have many things besides 
equitable prices to survive the com- 
petition of mass distribution. 


Much Besides Price 


Organizations like the Hall Hard- 
ware Company are giving many things 
besides equitable prices. For instance, 
this company has educated its dealers 
to know they can save considerable 
expense by concentrating orders. Ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the busi- 
mess is conducted by mail. Any 
manufacturer who can sell the com- 
pany is assured of 500 active, 
successful retail accounts, with prac- 
tically no selling expense. The com- 
pany is furnishing its members with 
an advertising and merchandising 
service equal in effectiveness to any 
chain store service and it emphasizes 
and features quality rather than cut 
prices. The organization rests on a 
solid foundation of economic prin- 
ciples and practices, and its success 
is due to the fact that its retailers 
understand the principles involved. 

Besides their great educational 
value, organizations of the kind are 
important because their methods te- 
duce the cost of independent distribu- 
tion, and they differ radically from 
chain store organizations because they 
rely on economic merchandising for 
their success. They own no patent 
on their methods and any wholesale 
distributor can adopt them with results 
just as effective. 

We frequently hear it said that a 
wholesale house loses money on every 
small order, with the deadline figured 
variously from about $15 to $20. Of 
course, the losses on all small orders 
have to be made up in gerleral pricing; 


but, while this fact has been generous- 
ly related to the retailer, I have heard 
of very few hardware jobbers who 
have actually demonstrated to their 
trade that the retailer can reduce his 
own costs by concentrating his busi- 
ness. The Hall Hardware Company 
proves this can be accomplished when 
the dealers are familiar with the facts 
of distribution. 

My company is glad to sell whole- 
sale organizations which are cooperat- 
ing with their retailers on an economic 
basis. We do not sell mass dis- 
tributors for two reasons: first, be- 
cause we will not grant uneconomic 
price concessions, and, second, because 
we will not allow our goods to be 
sold as “loss leaders’ in competition 
with out independent distributors. We 
always have been convinced that our 
future is indissolubly linked with the 
independent wholesaler and retailer, 
for we confidently believe that both 
will not only survive but develop 
strongly in the future. 

One of the most gratifying evi- 
dences of improvement is the great 
mass of educational material published 
by the trade journals. The average 
retailer is reading more about his bust- 
ness than ever before and he is 
putting what he learns into practice, 
We see evidences of this on every 
hand, and it is having a marked effect 
in bettering the retail distribution of 
all kinds of merchandise. The con- 
stant hammering away by the trade 
press—and I am confident that the 
material is the best and most helpful 
that has ever been published—will 
have a surprising result in the future. 
The average retailer may be slow to 
adopt new methods, but when he 
wakes up he goes the limit. 


Adopting Good Ideas 


In almost every town on my recent 
trip I found retailers putting into prac- 
tice every good merchandising idea 
they find, and numerous individual 
dealers who have established their 
businesses so firmly in their communi- 
ties that they have nothing to feat 
from mass competition. As an ex- 
ample, the town of Sherwood is so 
small that it is shown only on the 
largest maps of Oregon. It has less 
than 500 population and is located 
twelve miles from Portland. 

There are many chain stores of all 
kinds in the city and several large 
department stores, one of which em- 
ploys more than 4,000 people. You 
would think that Sherwood offered 
about the most discouraging location 
in the world for a successful retail 
general store; but in the town is the 
store of Carlson & Sherk Company, 
which employs only fifteen people and 


does a high-grade, profitable business 
of $250,000 a year with a five-time 
turnover. 

When we are able to find retail 
experience like this, and there are 
many of them, I do not think that 
manufacturers who conduct their busi- 
ness according to sound economic 
principles have anything to fear. We 
shall find that the mass distributor 
will establish his business on the 
cheaper goods, which sell largely on 
price and require no servicing. The 
independent dealer will operate his 
business more economically and intel. 
ligently, and will have most of the 
advantages of chain store methods in 
distributing goods of better quality 
and providing service on many lines 
to his community. We should remem- 
ber there never has been so much 
thought devoted to the scientific study 
of the retailer's problems, and I am 
sure that when the condition settles 
down to its economic basis we shall 
find the average retailer a better busi. 
ness man and more successful than he 
ever has been. 


Cannot Eliminate Wholesaler 


The retailer's problems have been 
aggravated and multiplied to some ex- 
tent by those manufacturers who have 
attempted to increase their volume ot 
sales by seeking short cuts regardless 
of consequences. They have learned 
they cannot eliminate the wholesaler 
without taking over the wholesale 
function and increasing their own ex- 
pense of distribution. We cannor do 
without the wholesaler in business, 
and when every manufacturer in the 
industry realizes that his interests are 
very much the same as those of the 
wholesaler, and that he cannot very 
well survive unless the wholesaler sur- 
vives, we shall have our most serious 
problems on the way to solution. 

My company should know some- 
thing about this subject because we 
have distributed our goods by several 
methods. Years ago, when we were 
developing our territories, we always 
cooperated with the wholesaler if we 
could find one who was competent to 
conduct our distribution. In terti- 
tories where we could not find such 
a wholesaler we established our own 
branches. We have collected a great 
deal of data on both methods, and I 
do not hesitate to say that the intelli- 
gent wholesalers of the country are 
doing a much better job for us in dis- 
tributing our goods than we can do 
for ourselves. 

Therefore, within a very few years, 
we expect to see practically all of the 
quality merchandise, and __ products 
which require servicing, handled by 
the wholesale and retail distributors. 
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Time Saving Campaign Steps Up 
Slump Season Sales 62 Per Cent 


The Foundation Press felt that salesmen were 
working only to 40 per cent of their real ca- 
pacity during the summer months, and so they 
worked out a systematic plan to teach them to 
utilize their working hours to better advantage. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


HAT the usual summer sales 

slump, as has often been claim- 

ed by sales executives, is due 

chiefly to the state of mind of 
the salesman seems to have been dem- 
onstrated by the experience of The 
Foundation Press, Cleveland, which 
last summer secured a sales increase 
of approximately 62 per cent over the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year merely by arousing its salespeople 
to a realization of the importance of 
time. 

The Foundation Press sells religious 
books direct to homes and institutions 
and its salesforce is composed chiefly 
of women. A majority of these 
women, as might be supposed from 
their work, are probably accustomed 
to meditate upon the realities, includ- 
ing that of the flight of time. 

For this reason, no formal sales con- 
test was announced and no prizes 
were offered. It was probably for this 
reason also that the promotional plan 
followed, that of stressing the impor- 
tance of time, proved so effective. The 
salespeople were of the type who 
would most readily respond to such a 
Suggestion. The plan was a very 
effective one, however, and doubtless 
would produce gratifying results when 
employed with any salesforce. 

“It is estimated that the average 
salesman utilizes less than 40 per cent 
of his potential capacity to produce 
during the mid-summer months,” C. 
V. Sawhill, vice-president and_treas- 
urer, pointed out. ‘We had often 
heard and read of how other employ- 
ets of salesmen overcome this condi- 
tion, at least in a measure, by promot- 
ing summer sales contests of one kind 
or another, and we had previously 
tied some modest promotional plans, 
such as clubs and prize offers, but 
Without any notable success. Our sales- 
people are rather more likely to be 
offended than stimulated by the usual 


Ten successive mailings emphasized the im- 
portance of making more productive use of 
A novel timekeeper was pro- 
vided for each week. 


selling time. 


intensive type of sales contest. They 
are more easily led than driven. 

“This promotion seemed to be the 
very thing to appeal to them, and it 
did. We were careful to avoid preach- 
ing or moralizing too much, yet we 
succeeded in impressing upon them 
the importance of making the most of 
the time at their disposal. 

“This we did by sending each rep- 
resentative a concrete and practical 
suggestion each week, emphasizing the 
importance of time by means of strik- 
ingly suggestive literature, and provid- 
ing a novel timekeeper for the week. 
These mailings, which continued for 
nine or ten weeks, impressed the rep- 
resentatives and gave them a keener 
appreciation of the need for better 
planning to make the most of their 
time. That was sufficient, for when 
they began to think about how they 
were utilizing their time, they began 
to see how they could utilize it to 
greater advantage.” 

The promotion consisted of nine 
mailings, one each week, each mailing 
consisting of a personal letter and 
some prepared material calculated to 
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emphasize the importance of time in 
a novel and impressive manner. 

The first mailing consisted of a 
“Win With Time” letter, on a letter- 
folder attractively illustrated in colors. 
The inside pages of the letter-folder 
asked, “Where Does Your Time Go?” 
and proceeded to answer the question 
diagrammatically by showing on a 
group of clock faces the time spent in 
sleeping, recreation or study, eating, 
attending to personal matters, going 
from buyer to buyer, reading mail and 
planning work, and in actual selling. 
The conclusion was that, “Less than 
15 per cent of the average salesman’s 
time is spent face to face with buyers 
in actual sales-producing effort.” The 
copy commented on the fact that time 
is the salesman’s most important asset 
and pointed out how great industries 
budget their expenditures, making the 
application. 

The second mailing was a letter ac- 
companied by a picture of a Chinese 
water clock in use during the time of 
Confucius. Such a timekeeper was 
commonly known as a water thief or 

(Continued on page 426) 
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“Healthway’’ Cooking 


The Success or Failure of our daily lives - > 
—how little we realise to what an extent 
it is determined by our food!, 


| that 
1 B a 1 bred ira - endures 


Travel the road to Better Health by feeding your body 
food which has not been robbed of the precious vitamine 
elements, mineral salts, and rich. natural flavors! : 


Properly cooked food” containing all. the - valiiable 
nourishments is as essential to good health. as. proper .- 

, exercise. For years doctors, dietitians, and food special- 
ists have realized this tact, but people could nat follow 
their teaching because the proper cooking utensil was 
not available. Then there appeared on the market 


ee ST en 
Waterless Cooker - 


This Modern Health Cooker prepares all fresh vegetables and 
meats in their own rich juices and oils without the use of water 
The insulated base prevents scorching and burning The: air- 
tight cover locks in all of the heavily food-laden vapors. Foods . 
are cooked at low temperature, A camplete. meal can be pre- 
pared over one burner without loss of the soluble food elements. 


Famous for “Cooking tough meat tender” 


The convenience and economy of the Waterless Cooker will 
delight you, Saves one-half the fuel. Can be left for. bours 
without attention. ‘Hundreds of thousands in daily use. 

Made in six sizes from high grade aluminum. Priced from 
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The Kitchen Craft Co. 
Health Mit ‘ 
West Bend, Wis. 


$4.50 to $13.50, ; 
Is your health worth protecting? Then clip the coupon and 
mail to-~ ‘ 
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THE KITCHEN CRAFT COMPANY 


' : 
be we ee i: Make your selections carefully. Designate 
Sociiees Gucking’ circsasans apres ae eae whether you think 1A is better than 1B or vice 
hilt ohh chs eee ‘; versa. Do the same for 2A and 2B on page 393, 
: City ; State : 


and for 3A and 3B on page 394. ‘Tell us your 
choice in each of these cases and we will advise 


you how many inquiries each ad actually pulled. 
No names will be published. — The Editors. 


ERE is an opportunity for 
readers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT to test their advertising 


instincts and their ability to writing to SALES MANAGEMENT, using _ Book of Advertising,’ just published i 

tell good copy from that which has the indicated symbols to denote their by Covici, Friede, Inc. h 
only a quarter or a third of the pulling choices of which three of these six In connection with his tour of the 
power. Each of the two sets of ad- examples proved to have more pulling _ ten advertising clubs, resulting in sut- od 
vertisements reproduced on these power than the others. prisingly low scores by the clubs as ~ , 
pages and the page following were These examples are taken from a groups, Mr. Rheinstrom says: “It has fo 
run in the same publications, at the group of eleven similar pairs recently been my practice, when appearing “i 
same rates, for the same length of used by Carroll Rheinstrom, director before advertising clubs, to distribute tis “ 
time and occupied the same amount of advertising promotion of True  photostatic copies of the twenty-two = 
of space. Nevertheless, there was a Story magazine, on a tour of ten ad- _— advertisements among the members To , 
vast difference in the number of in-  vertising clubs, scattered throughout and then to act as discussion leader. pa 
quiries traced to them. the country, at each of which the Each case in turn was discussed by Linc 
A complete record was kept in each eleven pairs of advertisements were the clubs. Usually each of the adver- se 
case, including cost, circulation and used as a test. These with many tisements which form the pairs had Peng 
the number of inquiries received. others are used by Mr. Rheinstrom in strong enthusiasts. Was 


Readers may check their choices by 


a book, “Psyching the Ads, the Case 
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“The discussions from both sides 


of these Pulled Best? 


Nothing Better) Lovely Hay 


—in all the world—than this oben 


beauty aid on which millions of the. — Like an aureole of bea beauty is ae fo =f 

world’s fairest “Gentlewomen” de« fluffy, lustrous “frame” of newly ¥ - 
mag acyeners Shampoo. They. hair! A shampoo with this 
now that careful washing with the preparation is a joy—so easy to use, 80 

gt is — ae - satisfying in results, | ae 

' proves the wor erful power mm - TrT TN : eo 

preparation. From C A N e H ROX a 

Canthrox brings out all the omnia s True Story SHAMPOO > a 


besutyinvchetais engineer: 
ly clean, beihesoiy eac and 

making it fluffy and full ier luster... 
Dissolve a teaspoonful in a ¢ 
pap och seh an 
_ in theroughly al ‘ge =F 
ace 


: —is the universally favored way ‘to de- 
ge velop che healthlil Gaect ont venusel< | 


waviness of the hair. It softens and 
removes dandruff, diet and excess oil, 
leaving the hair beautiful and seemingly 
abundant. The soft, fragrant lather es a 
stimulating effect on ay sere 
agin hae growth. To use Canthrox, 
ve a teaspoonful in cup of warm 
water. This is enough to go all over the 
head. On sale at all drug stores. 
FREE Trial Offer—To prove that Canthrox is. 
the most satisfying and economical hair fy me 


we will send one shampos free to any ad 
on receipt of 2 cents postage. 


_H.S. PETERSON & CO. 
on 16 So. Peoria St., Dept. 9 > 

- as to the individual characteristics of  ginia; New Haven, Connecticut, and “What an indictment of the gen- 

each advertisement have proved Grand Rapids, Michigan. eral practice of determining advertis- 
i illuminating. At the close of the “The highest score received was ing values according to the individual 
pene discussion of each case I took a vote eight correct out of eleven cases. This judgment of the advertiser or his 
ee to determine the consensus of opinion was made by the Advertising Club of agency! 
has as to which advertisement was the Washington. The next highest was If most coupon or direct return 
ring better. After the votes were rendered seven correct out of eleven. Only advertising is being produced under 
We I read the actual results of the adver- _ one club made this score. Four clubs — such circumstances, it would be only 
pod sements and listened to the cheers made a score of six out of eleven reasonable to assume that six out of 
wen or tears as happened to be the case. _ right, two clubs scored five, one club _ every eleven advertisements appearing 
rm To date this test has been presented scored four, and one of the largest —_in our magazines were placed there on 
by to the following advertising clubs: and most progressive clubs, in one of _ the basis of good judgment. 
seats Lincoln, Nebraska; Des Moines, the foremost cities of the country, The average layman assumes that 
had Towa ; Chicago, Illinois ; Pittsburgh, | judged two out of the eleven cor- any advertisement, just because it is 

ennsylvania: Baltimore, Maryland; rectly. The mode, it would appear, is an advertisement, must be worth the 
ides Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Vir- six correct judgments out of eleven. space it occupies. How little this is 
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true is seen in the judgment in one 
of the eleven cases when, time after 
time, the clubs voted almost unani- 
mously for an advertisement which 
produced one-fifth of the sales of its 
mate. 

“The general atmosphere of the 
clubs, at the conclusion of my test, 
was that of a group of very chastened 
gentlemen, most of them vowing that 
they had never before realized that 
any two advertisements might be as 
dissimilar in selling power as any two 
human beings who happen to be in 
the profession of selling. 

“It seems to be a healthy realization, 
for I have had a number of letters 
from and conversations with indi- 
viduals in which they expressed them- 


selves as no longer trusting their own = 

judgment. Realizing their fallibility, eos, 
these individuals stated that in the | has ag cabs 
future they will put advertisements to | ede wi 


the test of practical experience before 
expending any considerable amount of 
money. 

In presenting this opportunity for 
readers to compare their judgments 
with those of ten leading advertising 
clubs SALES MANAGEMENT believes it 
will help stimulate thought in this 
important phase of selling. It is pos- 
sible that among those who read this 
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experience with their copy; cases 
where one type of copy has proved 
vastly superior over another when run 
under like conditions. If these are 
sent to SALES MANAGEMENT they will 
be published, in so far as the space 
available permits. The results will be 
withheld for a week to give readers 
an opportunity to exercise their judg- 
ment. 

The biggest responsibility of those 
concerned with the use of advertising 
of any kind is to make it produce. 
Many sales and advertising executives 
think they know a good advertisement 
from a poor one. But do they? 

Relatively little has been thus far 
developed to enable even the expert to 
distinguish readily between a produc 
tive and non-productive advertisement. 
Pre-testing of copy has accomplished 
something in this direction, but the 
principles which are responsible for a 
difference in results are still in some- 
what hazy shape. If you don’t think 
so, try yourself out on these three sets 
of contrasted copy. 

The exact number of inquiries re- 
ceived are a matter of record. If you 
send us a postal giving your selections, 
we will advise you of the figures. Are 
you afraid to make this experiment 
or are you glad to see how your opin- 
ion about specific copy checks up with 
the actual facts? 
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Annual Trend of Automotive Production from 1909-1928 
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Where Are Automotive Sales 


Headed ? 


HE total monthly production 

figures released by the Govern- 

ment, or the few scattered pro- 

duction figures released by some 
of the individual companies, can form 
no fair basis for an intelligent opinion 
of what the motor industry is actually 
doing. These total figures show only 
how many cars and trucks are being 
produced monthly. They do not lend 
themselves to anything more than a 
Superficial analysis that may and usu- 
ally does lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions. 

It is quite evident that Wall Street 
and many of the investing services 
have been guilty this year of drawing 
conclusions based largely upon analy- 
ses made from these superficial figures. 

Every industry passes through three 
main phases in its evolution, which 
may be known as follows: (1) Period 
of Experimentation; (2) Period of 
Exploitation: (3) Period of Stability. 

€ motor industry, being no excep- 


BY RAY B. 


Financial Adviser, 


tion, passed through its ‘Period of 
Experimentation’”’ some years prior to 
the war. That period which may be 
considered as the “Period of Exploita- 
tion” in the evolution of the motor in- 
dustry is also past and gone forever. 
During this period any marked in- 
crease in the total annual production 
of cars and trucks meant a similar in- 
crease for most of the individual com- 
panies. The industry has now reached 
its “Period of Stability,” a period in 
which its yearly growth is going to 
approximate the annual growth of the 
country, i.e., the industry is going to 
continue to grow but at a decreasing 
rate. It is a period characterized by 
keen competition and general absence 
of huge profits, making it imperative 
to attain the highest degree of efh- 
ciency in production and sales efforts. 

Many of the companies that were 
active in the industry ten years ago 
have either passed out of the picture 
or combined with others to form large 
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PRESCOTT 


Automotive Industry 


organizations such as General Motors 
and Chrysler. Others have expanded 
within themselves to produce cars sell- 
ing in several price-classes. It is not 
difficult to understand the inherent ad- 
vantages obtained in manufacturing 
and sales through such procedures. 
There is no doubt that, as the motor 
industry has entered this last phase of 
its development at such high speed, 
the transition has not been appreci- 
ated. 

It will be noted on the chart above 
that there was a very rapid rate of in- 
crease from 1909-1923, but that since 
then the annual rate of increase has 
been much slower. This will perhaps 
give a better understanding of the de- 
velopment that has taken place in the 
motor industry. 

With the motor industry now estab- 
lished in this last phase of its evolu- 
tion, it is necessary in analyzing the 
total monthly or annual production 
and sales figures to separate them into 
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their elements, considering stocks, re- 
tail sales, replacements and exports. 
In analyzing production and sales pos- 
sibilities of an individual company, it 
is essential that a careful analysis of 
the general situation be made first, and 
then determine how these various 
factors are influencing the particular 
company in question. 

The motor industry commenced 
1929 under these more or less exacting 
conditions—conditions which have 
come so quickly that their important 
significance has not been realized. It 
is little wonder then that there have 
been quite erroneous ideas developed 
about the industry as a whole. 

There seems to have been and still 
remains the general impression, espe- 
cially in the investing field, that the 
motor industry was going to have one 
or two good months of record produc- 
tion and then crack, as it did in 1924; 
that competition was going to be un- 
usually keen, thereby making profits 
a very questionable factor. 

So far this year production has 
shown a 47 per cent increase over the 
same period of last year, and as retail 
sales have increased 40 per cent there 
has been little excess of cars in the 
hands of dealers. A contributing fac- 
tor that has helped to make this record 
possible is that exports have increased 
50 per cent. 


No Drastic Curtailments 


Now, after four months of record- 
breaking production—and halfway 
through the fifth month—the industry 
has still to show any tangible signs 
of experiencing any drastic curtail- 
ments in the near future, or anything 
more than the normal seasonal decline 
during the last half of the year. 

The reasons back of this unprece- 
dented’ production are that the indus- 
try entered 1929 with the stocks of 
cars in dealers’ hands very low. In 
the low-priced class, where the heat 
of competition is the greatest, there 
are over 7,000,000 old Model T Fords 
of 1908 design to be replaced, with 
the youngest at least two years old. 
The low stocks of cars have given the 
car manufacturers a margin to work 
on. With retail sales keeping pace 
with production and exports running 
way ahead, the industry finds itself at 
the end of the first four months with 
a smaller percentage of the production 
added to dealers’ stocks than during 
any of the last four or five years. This 
condition makes dealers’ stocks at the 
present time the lowest of any of the 
record-breaking first quarters of 1924- 
26-28. 

If we eliminate Ford from the pic- 
ture, the industry has shown only a 
2 per cent or 3 per cent gain in pro- 


duction and retail sales. In other 
words, the Ford business has been 
superimposed upon the balance of the 
industry. With several companies in 
the balance of the industry showing 
large gains, it signifies that some of 
the other companies are not gaining, 
which is true. That is exactly what 
has occurred; the industry has passed 
its millennium when large increases 
in production imply general prosperity 


for all. It is now a case of high selec. 
tivity, because from now on there are 
going to be every year a number of 
companies whose production and sales 
are going ahead at the expense of sev- 
eral of the other companies. This con- 
dition makes careful analysis impera- 
tive not only of the general existing 
conditions in the industry as a whole, 
but also of each of the individual com. 
panies. 


Candy Retailers Discuss 
Newspaper Advertising 


ANUFACTURERS of candy 
Me confectionery specialties 

have an opportunity of secur- 

ing excellent results by 
furnishing their customers with adver- 
tising copy, illustrations and ideas, 
judging from a discussion of the sub- 
ject during the annual convention of 
the Associated Retail Confectioners of 
the U. S., in Washington, last week. 
Several of the speakers emphasized the 
importance of the right kind of news- 
paper copy and mentioned the diffi- 
culty of securing it. And at the close 
of the discussion, the meeting, com- 
prising about one hundred prominent 
confectioners, voted unanimously in 
favor of newspaper advertising as the 
most effective means of building up 
a retail confectionery business. 

Chairman Harry W. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the United Candy Company, 
Boston, said that newspaper advertis- 
ing was the mainstay of the business, 
and added: ‘‘There is no limit to the 
results that can be attained by properly 
created advertisements. Unfortunate- 
ly, while the average confectioner 
knows more about his business than 
any outsider, he does not have the 
ability or special knack necessary to 
write about it in a manner that will 
attract and influence the public. It 
is better for him, therefore, to employ 
a good specialist to write his copy. 

“There is no doubt that the right 
kind of advertising pays. I have a 
friend who started in the confectionery 
business three years ago and recently 
he was offered $1,700,000 for his 
business. He began in a very small 
way, too; but he knows how to ad- 
vertise, and his success is entirely due 
to his continuous and effective news- 
paper advertising.” 

In discussing radio advertising, 
Walter M. Spear, of Portland, Maine, 
said that his company had used radio 
broadcasting for about one year, giv- 
ing weekly programs, and that the 
results had been satisfactory. Every- 


thing depended on the quality of the 
program, he explained, and said that 
when the public considered the pro- 
gram good the inquiries and orders 
came in from a wide radius. How- 
ever, when Mr. Spear was asked if 
he considered radio better than news- 
paper advertising, he replied: 

“No, indeed. We can’t get along 
without newspaper advertising. First 
in importance as a sales influence I 
would place the attractiveness of our 
windows and the appearance of the 
store. Both are particularly important 
in any food business. Next comes 
newspaper advertising and radio is 
third. To get the best results we 
must have a tie-up of the three. In 
our opinion, radio advertising would 
be worth little or nothing to us with- 
out the backing of newspaper copy.” 

The experience of George T. Price, 
vice-president of Reymer & Brothers, 
Pittsburgh, was not so encouraging. 
He told the meeting that his firm 
had used radio advertising for some 
time and had discontinued it, for the 
reason that it appeared to attract only 
that part of the public which expected 
something for nothing. ‘‘Most of our 
replies were in the form of requests 
for souvenirs and free samples,” he 
said, “and after giving radio advertis- 
ing a fair trial we could not see where 
it paid back what it cost us.” _ 

Al Herz, president of the associa- 
tion and of the Herz Candy Company, 
St. Louis, advocated the use of direct 
mail and package enclosures, in addi- 
tion to the other forms of advertising. 
He reported excellent results from 
3,000 letters mailed to a selected list 
as a reminder of Mother’s Day, and 
several members related similar ex- 
periences. ; 

In concluding the discussion, Chair- 
man Taylor reminded the confec- 
tioners that women are their principal 
customers and that the women of the 
country have been educated to read 

(Continued on page 429) 
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Seven Successful Plans for Finding 


Competent Salesmen 


BY E. J. HEIMER 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company, 
Chicago 


N my ten years’ experience as a 
sales manager handling commis- 
sion men who work without a 
salary, drawing account or ex- 


penses, I have tried about every known 


method under the sun to get agents— 
or better termed ‘manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives.’ Ten years ago our 
method involved a ten-or-twelve-line 
advertisement in the classified section 
of a newspaper—reading replies— 
picking the man blindly and finally, 
sending him his sales data—then to 
sitting back and waiting for orders 
which seldom rolled in. Many good 
men have been picked that way—but 
it gives me a headache to reflect over 
the number of poor ones. 

It was a costly method too—this 
reaching in the sack and expecting to 
pull out a plum—because so few ever 
proved themselves worth the time and 
effort. 

Times have changed and salesmen 
too. Many elements have been the 
cause. There was a day when many 
a good man could be had through a 
want ad and a brief exchange of mail. 
Advertising with its clever copy writ- 
ers spoiled this procedure some. 
Bogus selling schemes and _get-rich- 
quick sales propositions also played a 
part, until today, the man you and I 
want rarely comes to us through the 
mail. They don’t have to because too 
many houses today have improved 
their methods. By this I do not wish 
to infer that good men are not avail- 
able nor good propositions still offered 
in this manner. Instead, I am at- 
tempting to indicate that agents are 
not being sought so much in that man- 
ner as they were ten years ago. 
“Well,” you ask, “how do you go 
about it today?” 

There are many methods—a few of 
which I will enumerate as being the 
most successful in our case. First of 
all, there are business houses selling 
to the same class of trade. These 


concerns manufacture products kin- 
dred but not competitive to yours. 
Theit men, like yours, are part time 
and require an additional account or 
two. You exchange names and ad- 


“Often you will discover the man who makes a poor correspondent 
makes a corking good appearance and a good salesman.” 


dresses with these concerns and in this 
manner contact your men. You have 
a good man in Minneapolis and I 
haven’t. I ask you about him and right 
off you give me his name and address 
and I then write him—stating I am 
doing so at the suggestion of so-and- 
so, and vice versa. 

If you have no business acquaint- 
ances who happen to have a good man 
in Des Moines, you perhaps will try 
your hand at a want ad. Instead of 
attempting, however, to close with any 
one man by mail, you arrange to inter- 
view each personally in Des Moines 
—having gone there for this express 
purpose. Or you might first write ap- 
plicants and summarize the proposition 
with a request that if still interested, 
you wish to arrange a personal inter- 
view. This latter method, however, is 
not as good as the first, because often 
you will discover that the man who 
makes a poor correspondent and 
would, as a consequence lose out on a 
personal interview, makes a corking 
good appearance and presentation in 
person, and consequently, a good 
salesman. 

Still another method we employ is 
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to go to a city where an agent is de- 
sired and start a canvass of purchas- 
ing agents of the larger concerns. We 
ask these buyers ‘‘who in their estima- 
tion among the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives is the best salesman calling 
on you?” It has been our experience 
that purchasing agents are not hesitant 
about giving forth this information. 
With a list of four or five men thus 
secured, it is no difficult task to ar- 
range for an interview. 

Lately, we have been preparing this 
groundwork before actually visiting 
the city, to save a day or two. We 
write these purchasing agents and it 
has been surprising the splendid man- 
ner in which they are cooperating. 
Some really good salesmen have been 
secured in this manner. This plan has 
still another advantage- which I im- 
agine many of you have already sensed 
—that when a purchasing agent rec- 
ommends a prospective salesman whom 
you later select—the purchasing agent 
will naturally want to vindicate his 
judgment by patronizing that sales- 
man. 

Our district sales managers often 

(Continued on page 419) 


One Way to Estimate 
Net Unduplicated Circulation 
in Any Magazine List 


BY CARROLL RHEINSTROM 


How many advertisers know that a given list of 
magazines covering 9,000,000 circulation actually 


reaches nearer half this number of homes? 


Here is 


a thoughtful discussion of duplication, plus a plan 
for estimating the amount of duplication in any 
given list of magazines. Many advertising authori- 
ties read this article in manuscript form and de- 
scribed it as one of the most important articles ever 
written on this subject. Try it on your schedule. 


merits of duplicated and undupli- 

cated circulation, because this is 

not the point of issue in this dis- 
cussion, there are certain factors in 
duplication which are of vital impor- 
tance to advertisers. 

We are all familiar with the state- 
ments of advertisers that “Blanko ad- 
vertising appears in four national 
magazines this month, carrying the 
Blanko message to a total of more 
than 9,000,000 readers.” 

But does the Blanko message reach 
9,000,000 readers? Of the four mag- 
azines: 


| eee of the relative 


One guarantees about 2,200,000 circulation 


One 2,800,000 
One 5 eo 2,500,000 
One 23 “1,500,000 


Grand total about 9,000,000 circulation 


Now, even the veriest advertising 
tyro knows that a certain amount of 
duplication must exist as soon as the 
second magazine is added to the list. 
Each added 2,800,000, or 2,500,000, 
as the case may be, cannot possibly 
embrace 100 per cent new readers; 
duplication must be multiplied each 
time. 

The value or wastefulness of such 
duplication is beside the point, which 
is: Every advertiser is entitled to 
know the actual number of readers 
that his advertisement is reaching. 


lation reached by the combination of 
these three magazines. Not one of 
these popular studies has attempted 
the admittedly difficult task of record- 
ing the various combinations in which 
two, three, four and more of the mag- 
azines are found. 

Let us grant right here and now 
that only such a study will ever yield 
us accurate information as to the net, 
unduplicated circulation achieved by 
various magazine combinations. 
While waiting for such a survey, how- 
ever, must advertisers still work on 
the basis of 9,000,000 circulation from 
four magazines; is there no way of 
estimating an approximation of the 
net circulation that we are buying? 

Advertisers who think of advertis- 


Calculating Unduplicated Circulation of 2-Magazine Combination 


A Actual Theoretical 
Dupli- New Cumu- Cumu- 
Maga- Circu- cates Circulation lative Total lative Total Cumulative 
zine lation (Per cent) Added Circulation Circulation Rate Cost 
A 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 $8,500 $8,500 


B 2,835,079 30 1,984,555 


4,168,944 


5,019,468 $8,000 $16,500 


How many advertising men would 
be surprised to learn that their 
9,000,000” circulation actually en- 
tered only about 5,500,000 homes! 

In spite of the —_ of admir- 
able duplication studies made by more 
or less disinterested agencies during 
the past few years, our knowledge as 
to the net coverage of a given mag- 
azine list is practically negligible. We 
still boast of 9,000,000 circulation 
from four magazines, with none to 
gainsay us, although deep down in 
our hearts we know well the falseness 
of this assumption. 


All that generally accepted current 
duplication studies have given to us 
are data on an infinite number of pairs 
of magazines. We know that maga- 
zine A duplicates magazine B 30 per 
cent; that magazine B_ duplicates 
magazine C 39 per cent, and so on 
ad infinitum. But nowhere is infor- 
mation available as to the unduplicated 
circulation of magazines A, B and C, 
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the amount of net unduplicated circu- 
ing in terms of selling, rather than 
as a means of literary and artistic ex- 
pression, who are figuring their ad- 
vertising efforts as an integral part of 
their sales plan, who are basing appro- 
ptiations upon sales quotas and must 
enter results on the sales department 
balance sheet, may be interested in the 
following plan for arriving at a closer 
idea of their advertising coverage than 
that afforded by adding the A. B. C. 
statements of a list of magazines. 

The plan is simple; its explanation 
might be made almost so by the use 
of a theoretical example: 

You decide that magazines A, B, 
C and D would make a logical list for 
your campaign. 

Magazine A guarantees 2,184,389 
circulation 

Magazine B guarantees 2,835,079 
circulation 

Magazine C guarantees 2,547,465 
circulation 

Magazine D guarantees 1,526,560 
circulation 


\= 
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per cent duplication by A falls among 
the same group of readers.) In which 
case you would have a maximum new 
circulation of 61 per cent, or 1,553,- 
954. It is possible, on the other hand, 
that A’s 29 per cent duplication falls 


Chart B 
“B" “MAXIMUM” 
” a eeree NEW CIRCULATION 01% 


‘AX DUPS 29% 


A B c D 


As you add magazines to your 
list, your “theoretical” circula- 
tion curve rises indefinitely .... 
but your “actual” circulation 
curve tends to flatten itself out, 
after a certain point is reached. 
Every advertiser should know 
just where the “flattening 
point” exists on his own list. In 
the chart above, the actual cir- 
culation lies somewhere in the 
shaded area. 


Yd 


“Cc” TOTAL CIRCULATION 


among an entirely different group than 
that duplicated by B. In which case, 
you have a minimum new circulation 
of 32 per cent, or 815,189. (See 
Chart C.) 


Chart C 


°B* DUPLICATES “A” DUPLIC'S “MINIMUM” 
39% 29 NEW CIRC. 32% 


According to an average of the best 
recent surveys on duplication (Curtis, 
A.N. A., Curtis, Canton, Schenectady, 
Thresher, Eastman, which agree with 
each other in a very interesting way) : 
Magazine A duplicates B about 30 per cent 


A C aa 
A D a 
B CG 39 
B D 42 
c D 40 


You make up your list, then: 

Adding the second magazine, B to 
A, you find that A has already covered 
30 per cent of B’s circulation. Instead 
of adding 2,835,079 (A. B. C.) with 
B, you have only added 70 per cent, 
or 1,984,555 new circulation. (See 
Chart A.) 


Chart A 


“B” DUSLICATES NEW CIRCULATION 
39) ‘Oo 


“A” TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Next, you add magazine C with 
2,547,465 circulation. But magazine 
A has already included 29 per cent of 
this circulation. And magazine B has 


already given 39 per cent S 

Char'B. : p ent. (See 
_At least 39 per cent of C’s circula- 
a therefore must be duplicated. 
(It is theoretically possible that the 29 


“C" TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Now it is obvious that neither of 
these extreme cases could be practically 
true. Some of C’s readers read A in 
addition; some read B in addition; 
some read all three. Because it is rea- 
sonable to expect that there is not one 
group which reads three magazines as 
contrasted to the remaining group 
which reads but one; that there are 
not two groups, each reading only two 
magazines as contrasted to the remain- 
ing group that reads but one; that 
there is an indeterminate interdupli- 
cation—then we must grant that the 
true picture of net, unduplicated cir- 
culation must lie somewhere between 
the theoretical maximum new circula- 
tion figure and the theoretical min- 
imum new circulation figure. Adding 
magazine C to A and B cannot add 
more than 1,553,954 new readers; 
cannot add less than 815,189 new 
readers. 

Finally you add magazine D's 
1,526,560 circulation to your list. 
Were A’s 37 per cent duplication, B’s 
42 per cent duplication and C’s 40 per 
cent duplication all to mill around 
within one single duplicated group, 
you could not possibly add more than 
58 per cent, or 885,405 new readers 
to your list. (See Chart D.) (This 
most favorable theoretical situation is, 
of course, impossible.) If, on the 
other hand, the groups duplicated by 


the other magazines were as distinct 
from one another as possible, with the 
least amount of inter-duplication, there 
would be 119 per cent duplication or 
no new circulation whatever added! 
(See Chart E.) Both extremes are, 
of course, beyond the bounds of rea- 
son; the true figure lies somewhere 
between the maximum new circulation 
and minimum new circulation figures. 

“Very approximate, indeed!” do 
you say? Perhaps. But it is the 
closest approximation consistent with 
accuracy. And who will deny the 
value of an approximation that points 
out the fact that although you have 
bought 9,093,493 circulation and paid 
$30,200 for it, you cannot possibly be 
reaching more than 6,608,303 readers ; 
might be reaching only 4,984,133 
readers; and probably are reaching 
just about 5,500,000 readers! 

Work it out for your own list. Ob- 
tain, first of all, copies of as many 
recent duplication studies as are avail- 
able. Then average the percentages 
given for each pair of magazines on 
your schedule. 

Determine maximum new circula- 
tion by subtracting the one largest 


Chart D 
“B” DuP's 42% 
“Cc” DUP'S 40% 
"A DUP'S 37% 


"MAXIMUM" 
NEW CIRC.58% 


YA: 


“D" TOTAL CIRCULATION 


~ 


< 


duplication percentage from the theo- 
retical new circulation. 

Determine the minimum new circu- 
lation by subtracting the total of 
duplication percentages from the theo- 
retical new circulation. 

Find the final answer that is prob- 
ably nearest to the correct one by 
averaging your maximum and min- 
imum data. 

Merely keep one fact always before 
you: Just as the figures evolved in 
your conclusions will be approximate, 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Only 98 ... because you buy 


Actin five million of them 


J C paar CO Err. STORES 


The largest department store in the warld . . 


. under more than a thousand roofs! 


(J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc.) 


“The reasons for the savings in 
Montgomery Ward & Company’s 
prices are, after all, simple, com- 
mon-sense reasons everyone can 
understand,” says the first of a 
series of advertisements aimed to 
demonstrate that Ward’s plan of 
distribution is sound, logical and 
economical. The reasons for chain 
store prices are simple but the 
public has never quite grasped 
them. A more general use of insti- 
tutional advertising, such as J. C. 
Penney and Montgomery Ward 
are placing, would leave the pub- 
lic less susceptible to the whispers 
and accusations which the chains 
have always faced. 


Sales 
Management 


Gallery 


From a Handful of Customers in 1872 
to Twelve Million in 1929! 


4The Romance of Montgomery Ward & Co. } 


This romance dates back to, proneer days when, in 1872, Montgomery Ward, a young man of 
vision, fended the ss which today bears xc. It was he wha conceived the idea 
of merchandising th s ¢ ails, His.irst hock of m ene was a 
little &paze pamph' 


shiva you how shortcuts and savings an distribution coats 


ind bu: 
aling that has 


nm wi c 
demanstrate that Ward 
is xwnd, fegios! an 


MONTGOMERY \ WARD & €O 


Horkd Wide Mistribators xls Merchandise. Cpeosting Nine Great 
Mar? Order Hause and Hussdeods af Basil Sinrer Thoongisaat the Nation 


of distribution 2 
oromical. Wes will 


of goals cy ar sayy, to thunk frat of WARD'S. 
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(Lord & Thomas and Logan) 
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Three food advertisements have more 
than usual interest. We find the sugar 


manufacturers picking up the glove S a s 
which a cigarette maker threw down, a a crisp it Cvachlely 
testimonial advertisement from a dog and 


e 
a breakfast food with sound as its main ih cream! 
appeal. 


Listen to it! Taste it! The new nourishing and easy to digest. they 
Kellogg cereal. Bubbles of flavor are ideal for the kiddies’ supper. 
that actually pop and crackle when Make crunchy macaroons and 
you pour on milk or cream. candies with Rice Krispies. Sprinkle 
That’s how crisp they are—and them into soups. Eat them plain or 
what a delicious flavor! Toasted rice butter and serve like pop corn. 
grains. So good every spoonful isa Recipes on the carton. 
real flavor surprise! Order a crisp red-and-green pack- 
Your family will surely welcome age from your grocer. Made by 
Rice Krispies for breakfast. Some- Kellogg in Battle Creek. You are 
thing brand-new and different. En- missing something if you haven't 
joy them for lunch, with fruits or tried the cereal that crackles in 
honey added. And because they are milk or cream! 


RICE 
RICE KRISPIES 


KRISPIES || see 


Correcting (N. W. Ayer & Son) 


dangerous 


food fads 


Sucar 


ALBERT PAYSON 


SS votes at item COMMON a de 
woe Th eet aca 


son Terhune at bis Senorbank 
$ Lakes, N. J 


? 
Sunnybank Thane is a epierndid 
cxanaple of canine physical fi- 
news. He is alert... keen .. . 
strong. 


Mr. Terbume has need Spratt’s 
fonds at his kennels for years. 
Evereehess, ner who know dogs 
and keow how to care for then, 
feed Sprati's Ovals. Doas fed on 
Spratt 's Ovals have firm muscles, 
sand hone, ciean teeth, healthy 
game and glossy coats. (raia are 
eold at leading grocery, feed. 
coed and drng stores, and ot pet 
shops. There's a Sprat?’s faad 
for every size and every breed. * 


Prauic opinion in the United States in recent SENSE 
years has been swept by numerous nation-wide 


be fads, most of them ludicrous, many of them 
armful.. The craze for slimness, exposed as ’ 
dangerous by physicians, is an example. The fad ne ede d in 
for omitting sugar from the diet is another. e 
Alarmed by the dangers of these fads, medical h d 
and scientific’ men py a swing toward t € 1et 
sanity in diet. Twelve medical specialists and 
dieticians recently prepared a symposium ex- . 
posing the dangers to men, women and girls of vitamins. Sugar modifies the fruit acids and 
starvation diets and “reduction treatments,” so makes the fruits even more palatable. It does 
called, for slimness. not injure or change in any way the delicate 
“The most delicate parts of the body are al- compounds. At least 90% of constipation is 
ways the ones to suffer first,” says one medical due to « lack of roughage. Eat bran, fruits and 
specialist. “Keep children and young people well vegetables sweetened to taste.” 
nourished and up to weight,” says another. A group of cooking experts, working in New 
Medical directors before an eastern tubercu- York, recently discovered that the use of sugar 
losis conference recently warned of the dangers makes healthful vegetable dishes delicious to the 
of under-dieting of young girls. “The most difi- taste. In every case, the vegetables cooked with 
cult problem,” said one of the directors, “facing little water and correct amount of sugar won 
us in combating tuberculosis among high-school unanimously. 
girls, and particularly among the young flappers Sanity in diet calls for veried foods, tastefully 
of today, is the serious habits they practice to prepared. In addition to milk and milk prod- 
retain or acquire a slim and graceful figure. ... ucts, young people and adults should eat « 


ie an ae a 
The problem of nutrition is the one we have to varied diet of ceréals, fresh or canned vegetables Ae ce oO \, f-% FB 
face in our treatment of girls of this age. It is and fruits, and meats, Sugar makes these health- : “ 


at this age that girls are most susceptible to ful foods enjoyable. Remember the satisfying Le : - ° 3 THE FAMOUS FOOD OF CHAMP! ONS 


tuberculosis and other diseases.” value of tapioca puddings, fruit whips and 

A research food biologist, at one of the great shortcakes, jams and jellies at a meal. A bit of 

¥ universities, recently said: “Sugar makes it sweet makes the meal complete. The Sugar 
easier to eat roughage—muneral salts and fruit Institute, 129 Front Street, New York, N, Y. 


FUEL: Write for sample ef Seratts 
tra aed fiiepamn benk om care end 
ieowinge af ders Sereit: Hate. dod 
Newark, NS. AF 


@> “Good Food Promotes Good Health” 


(N. W, Ayer & Son) (Paris & Peart) 
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The Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation found that a brief, 
sophisticated house organ increased the effectiveness of their 
magazine advertising. 


A House Organ that 
Wins the Attention 


of Exclusive Buyers 


BY J. M. HEADEN 


UGMENTING national adver- 
tising with a monthly house 
organ has proven an effective 
means of interesting exclusive 
prospects in pleasure crafts built by 
the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Morris Heights, New York. 

“Our advertising has produced a 
larger proportion of inquiries which 
have resulted in the signed order since 
we developed our monthly direct-mail 
campaign a year ago,” William G. 
Wood, advertising manager of the 
Consolidated company, declared. 

The regular monthly campaign was 
inaugurated a year ago this month, 
with the appearance of the first issue 
of the Skipper, a four-page maga- 
zine folder, containing news and fea- 
tures of interest to yacht owners, pros- 
pective yacht owners and others inter- 
ested in water sports. 

“When the unit value runs into 
thousands of dollars, general advertis- 
ing cannot be expected to do the com- 
plete job. With direct mail assistance, 
the right mailing list, and the proper 
kind of mailing piece, the results are 
sure to come in,’ Mr. Wood asserted. 


“It became more and more apparent 
to us that our general advertising 
needed some assistance. We studied 
direct mail as adapted to other high- 
priced luxury industries, akin to ours. 
We felt the proper mailing piece 
would offer the stimulation which our 
general advertising sorely needed. 
Each type of direct mail was studied 
until the idea of a house organ was 
brought into the discussion. 

“Since introducing the Skipper a 
year ago, we have developed a very 
valuable and active mailing list, com- 
posed of thousands of wealthy yacht 
owners, prospective yacht owners, and 
those interested in sports. This list is 
kept 100 per cent alive by the monthly 
issue, from which there are very few 
returns. As new names are added 
from various sources, obsolete names 
are deleted. For very obvious rea- 
sons, we spend much time working on 
our mailing list. 

“We make use of the same list with 
other mailing pieces, announcing some 
specialty, such as the sale of a used 
yacht, or rebuilt engines. Often a 
sale has been made less than twenty- 
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four hours after a mailing piece has 
been circulated.” Mr. Wood declared, 

“Our general advertising, both in 
class and trade publications, is now of 
the attention-getting type, since our 
direct mail campaign is destined to 
bring us the proper type of inquiries 
much more efficiently than the general 
advertising.” 

The Skipper is a- breezy little 
magazine, dominated by two column- 
ists of the “Old Salt’ school. These 
two old-timers, Captain Penguin, who 
conducts the Quarter Deck; and Barne- 
gat Bill, who answers yachting ques- 
tions, speak in regular sea-going 
language. 

“The Yachtmanac,” which occupies 
most of the last page, is a calendar 
which should prove useful to every 
sportsman. Here, with a touch of wit 
and humor, are to be found every im- 
portant sporting event for the coming 
month marked on the calendar, often 
accompanied by little drawings. 

News notes from various yacht 
clubs ar2 also given play in the house 
organ, while some sea-food is featured 
in the “Recipe of the Month” col- 
umn, often a recipe of one of the 
Skipper’s subscribers. 

Half-tones of interest to the yacht- 
ing enthusiast provide the cover and 
inside illustration for the Skipper. 
The April issue used as its cover a pic- 
ture of a Diesel Commuter, while a 
picture of the lounge of the “Plei- 
ades,” owned by J. Lester Parsons, 
was shown inside the magazine. 

The Skipper broke into color 
with a special edition for the Motor 
Boat Show in January, when illustra- 
tions appeared in blue. For this spe- 
cial occasion, it was also an eight-page 
magazine. 


Realty Board “Sells” 


San Antonio to Citizens 


The Real Estate Board of San An- 
tonio, Texas, has started “‘selling” the 
city and its advantages to its residents 
in a full-page campaign in local Sun- 
day newspapers. 

The board has undertaken a compre- 
hensive survey of San Antonio and its 
trade territory to ascertain the factors 
responsible for the development of 
San Antonio as the largest city in 
Texas. 
Facts gathered as a result of this 
survey will be published in adver- 
tisements to appear in San Antonio 
newspapers throughout the year. 
The object of the campaign is to create 
an enthusiasm for the community 
which will attract others there. 

The advertising is being handled by 
Coulter & Payne, Inc., a local agency. 


a 
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MAN AGEMENT 


Who gave them 
authority 


to wear such clothes? 


T would take high courage to ap- 
pear on the Avenue in April of 
1929 garbed as our heroine is garbed. 
The military effect, the pinched-in 
waist, the high laced shoes, the ex- 
plorer’s collar, the horticultural or 
zoological hat—one might well ask 
who ever gave them the authority to 
wear such clothes. 

But it took no courage for the 
belle of 1917 to wear this suit a 
short twelve years ago. There was 
plenty of printed authority to govern 
every item in her wardrobe. 

There were the style sheets of the 
dress shops, the booklets and folders 
of the milliner, the costumer, the 
stocking manufacturer and the boot- 
maker. With scarcely a peep at what 
others of her sex were wearing, she 
could tell from good printing what 
styles were in fashion, where they 
might be had, and what price she 
might reasonably expect to pay. 

Who authorizes the styles of this spring—the 
small felts with flattened feathers, the frocks 
with separate jackets, the uneven swaying hem- 
lines, the printed silk ensemble? 

Printing announces the birth of a new style. 
Printing pictures it, tells who is making it, where 
it may be had. Printing lends authority to fash- 
ion. Printing helped change the Florodora girl 
into the military, the military girl into the 
modern. 

What will the next change in style be? One 
way to tell is to watch the good printing that 
comes to you. For when a merchant or manu- 
facturer employs a good printer to keep you 
informed of his stock and his styles, you are 
likely to find his advice authoritative. 


TO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, 
AND BUYERS OF PRINTING 


If you would like to obtain books on the practical use 
of printed pieces issued free of charge by S. D. Warren 
Company, write to your printer, asking him to put you 
on the Warren Mailing List. Or write S. D. Warren 
Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetis. 


Printing Papers 


When a printer suggests a Warren’s Standard Printing 
Paper he suggests it because he knows it has all the qual- 
ities that insure good printing, folding and binding— 
that it is tested for these qualities before it leaves the 
mill. Many printers are using the Warren trademark 
(above) in connection with their own imprint to identify 
productions on Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS { better paper -. better printing } 


@ THE PITTSBURGH PRESS carried 449,163 
lines of Grocery Advertising during the first three 
months of 1929, according to Media Records 
measurements, leading every other newspaper in 
the country. 


@ Groceries and Delicatessen, $33,023,108.00... 
Meats and Poultry, $13,893,110.00 ... Fish and 
other Sea Food, $825,305.00... Bakery Prod- 
ucts, $5,871,107.00 .. . Milk, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs, $6,384,540.00... Vegetables, $1,390,489.00 
... Fruits and Nuts, $1,694,191.00... Candy, 
Ice Cream and Soft Drinks, $6,138,038.00... 
Restaurants, Cafes, etc., $13,347,883.00...a 
total of $82,567,771.00 spent annually for food 
products in the Pittsburgh Press City Market, 
the hub of the Golden Y Area. 


@ Observant Advertisers will see in National 
food advertising leadership conclusive evidence 
that this rich market CAN BE AND IS BEING 
cultivated by advertising in THE PRESS ... the 
newspaper with the habit of producing results. 


@ Food and Grocery Advertising is one of the 27 
out of 36 major advertising classifications in which 
THE PRESS leads every other Pittsburgh paper. 


Six months average circulation (A. B. C.) ending 
March 31,1929... Daily 192,991, Sunday 282,408. 
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Latest available 
figures show that 
food products pro- 
ducedin this 
area are valued at 
$143,455,300.00. 
Over 15,000 per- 
sons work at man- 
ufacturing food 
products for the 
district. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Member of the United Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS National Advertising Departments 
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The famous wood- 
cutter of “Le Buch- 
eron,” which was de- 
signed by Cassandre 
and used in one of the 
first modern posters 
in Paris, has now been 
adapted to the deco- 
ration of a delivery 
car. 


Some Leading European Artists 
Break into the Advertising Field 


Jean Carlu, a promi- 
nent poster artist, 
created the unique 
figure which identi- 
fies Monsavon soap 
. + « « it, too, is seen 
as a trade mark on a 
delivery car. 


Photographs by Bonney 


Van Dongen, a famous Dutch artist, 
breaks into advertising with this poster 
for Chaussures Cecil, a well known 
chain of stores selling shoes. He is 
probably the best known society 
portrait painter in Europe. 


isabey 


Foujita, a leading Japanese artist now 

working in Paris, enters the advertising 

field with this advertisement for Parfums 
Isabey. 


Another of Van Dongen’s first con- 
tributions to advertising art, this 
time a lipstick advertisement which 
gives every. appearance of having 
been executed-- with the product 
itself, on: the-facade of a building 
being remodeled. 
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Old Firm Doubles Accounts 
in First Year of Advertising 


HEN a conservative old 

concern has been doing a 

profitable business for sixty 

years and is known over a 
large part of the world for the qual- 
ity of its products, is there any reason 
why it should suddenly begin spending 
earned profits for advertising? 

That is what the executives of I. 
Ollendorff Company, Inc., asked them- 
selves for a long time. Finally, a lit- 
tle over a year ago, the answer turned 
to “Yes.” What this company dis- 
covered as a result of its first year as 
an advertiser was startling to its man- 
agement; and it may be equally star- 
tling to others who wonder if adver- 
tising really can do anything tangible 
for the honorable old firm which 
everybody knows for its quality mer- 
chandise. 

Once this firm decided to advertise 
it demonstrated its belief in advertis- 
ing by setting aside enough money to 
give this as yet untried form of sales 
promotion a chance. During the first 
year as an advertiser the company 
spent a little more than $100,000. 
This went almost entirely for maga- 
zine space. As a matter of fact, it 
went for space in a single national me- 
dium, according to Donald Payne, 
sales manager of the company. 


Established in 1868 


The I. Ollendorff Company, Inc., 
has been an importer and maker of 
fine watches since 1868. That fact has 
been a distinct sales point for many 
years, because it indicates stability. It 
manufactures watches in Switzerland, 
imports them to New York and there 
acts as jobber to better dealers through- 
out the United States. 

That plan had served successfully 
for all of these years. The company had 
built up what it considered a good 
business. It had on its books some 
of the best jewelers in the country as 
regular dealers. Its watches were be- 
ing sold by these dealers because such 
dealers knew the quality of the mer- 
chandise and liked to sell it. The 
company easily could have been satis- 
fied. 

But this advertising proposition kept 
coming up, year after year. Why 
should the firm advertise—spend thou- 
sands of dollars which represented 
profits already banked—to get new 
business, when it was making money 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


Is it worth while to take the profits of a well-estab- 
lished, successful business and put them into adver- 
tising? After fifteen months of advertising, Ollen- 
dorff gives an emphatic “Yes” and points toa 
greatly increased 1929 appropriation to prove the 
sincerity of their answer. Not only did the number 
of accounts of this sixty-year-old firm double but 
the average order has become 40 per cent larger. 


already? Why should it take a chance 
of losing money, when profits under 
the old plan were virtually certain? 
These questions delayed the advertis- 
ing test for a long time. 

Then, finally, during the latter part 
of 1927, the first advertising program 
got under way, after serious investiga- 
tion of watch advertising and possible 
additional sales convinced the com- 
pany that advertising could be made 
to work for it, in spite of its sixty 
years of growth without this form of 
sales promotion. 

“You ask what we think of adver- 
tising, after one year of it?” says Mr. 
Payne. “Well, today, fifteen months 
after we ran our first advertisement, 
we have twice as many accounts on 
our books as we had fifteen months 
ago. That is part of the answer.” 

In other words, with the aid of an 
advertising campaign that cost a lit- 
tle over $100,000, this company added 
as many retail jewelers to its customer 
list in fifteen months as it had secured 
in the entire sixty years prior to the 
launching of the advertising campaign! 

The campaign helped to open these 
new accounts in two general ways. In 
the first place, announcement of the 
coming campaign cut down sales re- 
sistance and enabled salesmen to con- 
tact and to sell dealers who were not 
interested before, dealers who knew 
the value of national advertising and 
desired to cash in on it whenever the 
opportunity came. In the second place, 
each advertisement carried a phrase to 
the eftect that Ollendorff watches were 
to be found at better dealers every- 
where. That created a certain amount 
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of consumer call for the watches, 
which in turn pointed out to dealers 
the advisability of getting in line with 
the campaign. 

When considering the fact that the 
company doubled the number of its 
dealer outlets in fifteen months of ad- 
vertising, there naturally arises the 
question as to the value of these new 
dealers. Mr. Payne answers that ques- 
tion rather clearly when he declares 
that the average size of orders has in- 
creased about 40 per cent since the ad- 
vertising got under way. 

Apparently dealers not only are buy- 
ing Ollendorff watches but also are 
selling them. That report shows that 
national advertising, even of a well- 
know quality product, lends confi- 
dence, from the dealer's point of view. 
Dealers were willing to buy heavier 
with advertising appearing regularly, 
because they felt that they had some 
assurance that there would be a defi- 
nite demand for the watches. 

The tone of the Ollendorff copy 1s 
primarily institutional. It aims to per- 
petuate the reputation the company al- 
ready has among the dealers and users 
who ate familiar with the products. 
Obviously the copy is conservative. 
The company’s slogan, ‘Time for a 
Lifetime,” forms a part of every ad- 
vertisement. 

Here is the text of a typical Ollen- 
dorff page advertisement: ; 

“Philosophers like to say that time 
does not exist; that a year, a minute 
and eternity are no different. 

“Perhaps that is true. We have no 
quarrel with the philosophers. 

(Continued on page 427) 
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rly, MODERN & FORCEFUL 


efi. This striking display, handled in a modernistic manner, 


is proving a remarkable boon to sales. 


=| Qur Product helps sell Ginger Ale 
“| We can help sell your Product too 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH CoO. 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 


In advertising a display of mod- 
ernistic furniture, a department 
store stated, “You may not like 
modernistic art, but after you 
see this display your idea of 
artistic beauty never will be the 
same again’’. 


So it is with advertising art. 
You may not like the modern 
trend, but you can’t ignore it if 
you would keep your publicity 


in tune with the times. 


U. S. designers, engravers, 
lithographers, and printers are 
alert to these changing tastes 
and preferences. 


They put into every item, 
from labels to posters, the par- 
ticular art appeal that is effec- 
tive today, tomorrow, next 
week, next month, next year. 


Advertisers who entrust their 
color printing problems to U.S. 
enjoy the advantages of anti- 
cipating future standards in ad- 
vertising art. U.S. color work 
is helping to blaze the trail of 
modernistic display. 
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Let our representative show 
you some samples of our recent 
work. They may suggest that 
we have the forward looking 
kind of minds every business 
needs in these modernistic 
times. 


Manufacturers of 


Art & Commercial Hangers 
Calendars Inserts 
Broadsides Labels 
Booklets Letterheads 
Blotters Menu Cards 
Book Covers Novelties 
Catalogs Offset Lithography 
Circulars Package Slips 
Cutouts Posters 
Car Cards Poster Stamps 
Display Containers Post Cards 
Display Posters Show Cards 
Folders Trade Marks 
Folding Boxes Transparencies 
Fans Wrappers 
Festoons Window Trims 
Fine Art Prints Window Pasters 
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SERVICE OFFICES IN FOLLOWING CITIES 


Baltimore - 25 Covington St. Kansas City - 1306 Waldheim Bldg. 
Boston - - - 80 Boylston St. Minneapolis - - - 433 Palace Bldg. 
Brooklyn - 79 North ard St. New York - - - - 110 Hudson St. 
Chicago - - 130 North Wells St. Philadelphia - + 2-437 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati - - « - 1§ Beech St. Pittsburgh - - 609 Renshaw Bldg. 
Cleveland - - 1104 Leader Bldg. San Francisco - 112 Market St. 


Detroit - - - 7915 Indiana Ave. Seattle - - - 1107 Hoge Bldg. 
Indianapolis - - 414 Traction Bldg. St. Louis - - 413 Frisco Bldg. 


Closer agency relations and improve- 
ments in the use of color in advertis- 
ing were important subjects discussed 
by members of the Associated Business 
Papers in annual business meeting at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware last week. 

C. A. Musselman of the Chilton Class 
Journal Company, Philadelphia, was 
elected president, to succeed C. J. 
Stark of Cleveland; Warren C. Platt of 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
was elected vice-president, and Edward 
H. Ahrens of the Ahrens Publishing 
Company, New York, reelected treas- 
urer. 

Those reelected to the executive com- 
mittee are: Malcolm Muir, George 
Slate, Lt.-Col. J. B. Maclean, Everit 
B. Terhune and C. J. Stark. Carroll 
B. Merritt was elected to the execu- 
tive committee in addition. 

In discussing the mutual opportuni- 
ties for service to advertisers by agen- 
cies and business paper publishers, 
Col. Willard Chevalier of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing | Company, 
chairman of the agency relations com- 
mittee, proposed a series of confer- 
ences during the coming year between 
advertising agency executives and busi- 
Ness paper representatives, these to be 
devoted to case studies proposed either 
by the agencies or the business paper 
publishers. 

Paul I. Aldrich of the National Pro- 


Edward H. Ahrens 


visioner, Chicago, as chairman of the 
membership committee reported nine- 
teen new members elected during the 
year bringing the total of the member- 
ship up to 139, the largest in the his- 
tory of the A. B. P. The report of 
the trade association relations commit- 
tee was presented for E. J. Mehren, 
chairman, and that of the publicity 
committee, by E. H. Ahrens. 

Group publishing was discussed on 


‘a Musselman 


the evening of the first day by A. C. 
Pearson, chairman of the board, United 
Publishers, Inc., as a group publisher, 
and by Warren C. Platt, publisher of 
National Petroleum News, as an indi- 
vidual publisher. The report of cost 
research committee was presented by 
Stanley A. Dennis, of Electrical Rec- 
ord, for Henry G. Lord, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, chairman, and 
Fritz J. Frank, president of Iron Age, 
as chairman, made the report of the 
committee on color advertising. 


New Kolster Campaign 


Kolster Radio Corporation will feature 
“automatic remote control,” which permits 
selection of stations from any part of the 
home, in an extensive newspaper and mag- 
azine campaign to introduce Kolster and 
Brandes radio receiving sets, soon to be 
inaugurated, 

The high-priced market will be covered by 
Kolster sets and the low-priced field by 
Brandes. 
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A. B. P. Plans Closer Agency 


Relation :; Elects Musselman 


Warren Platt 


Walgreen Starts 
National Promotion 


for 300 Stores 


The Walgreen Company, operating 
more than 300 drug stores, has just 
started their first national advertising 
campaign. The advertising in the 
Saturday Evening Post, is intended to 
show the development of the company 
from forty-nine units, five years ago, 
to its present size, and to “educate 
both the manufacturer and the public 
as to its scope and aims.” , 
The Walgreen Company, which now 
ranks second to Liggett in the total 
number of units, is making plans for 
an extensive expansion program for 
which the national advertising is ex- 
pected to pave the way. All the com- 
pany’s stores are now located in fifteen 
states. 

The Liggett chain, which has: about 
520 units, expects to double that num- 
ber in the next year or two. 

The Whelan drug stores, affiliated 
with United Cigar Stores, have about 
200 units, but are now making plans 
to increase this number ultimately to 
1,000. Several other drug chains of 
fifty or more units have recently been 
formed. 
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$750,000 Industrial 
Alcohol Campaign 
Plans Completed 


The Industrial Alcohol Institute, Inc., 
composed of nine manufacturers 
producing nearly all the denatured 
alcohol manufactured in the United 
States, has completed plans for a 
$750,000 advertising campaign, its 
largest, to be started in the fall of 
this year and carried over into 1930. 
The appropriation will be divided be- 
tween mewspapers, magazines, trade 
papers, poster boards, radio and out- 
door dealer signs. 

The newspaper and trade paper ap- 
propriations are double those of 1928. 
When the campaign will start will 
depend entirely on weather conditions. 
No set date has been fixed. Copy will 
be distributed and released by wire 
when weather reports indicate that the 
first cold spell is approaching. 

A feature of the campaign will be a 
tie-up between the official weather 
bureau reports and the institute’s use 
of radio. Official weather bureau re- 
ports will be read by the institute's 
announcer, followed by an appropriate 
warning to “heed the official warning 
and put an extra quantity of denatured 
alcohol into your radiator. A gallon 
of denatured alcohol is cheap insur- 
ance for protecting $300 worth of 
motor.” 

About two hundred men operating 
from eighty centers will call on deal- 
ers by automobile. They will carry a 
new alcohol tester developed by the 
institute, a manual of sales informa- 
tion designed as a dealer help, outdoor 
signs, window streamers and wall 
charts. 

The alcohol tester, for which dealers 
will be charged a nominal sum, all 
other helps being free, tells instantlv 
the temperature at which the alcohol 
and water mixture will freeze. 
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Klingler to Direct 


Chevrolet Sales 


H. J. Klingler has been elected vice- 
president and general sales manager 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company. 
Mr. Klingler succeeds R. H. Grant, 
former vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Chevrolet company, who 
was recently elected vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation. Mr. 
Grant retains his position as vice- 
president of the Chevrolet company. 
Mr. Klingler’s first occupation after 
leaving the University of Michigan in 
1912 was with the Chalmers Motor 
Company. Following that he went to 
the sales and advertising department 
of the Murphy Chair Company of 
Detroit. 

In 1919 he joined the sales organiza- 
tion of the Delco Light Company, in 
Dayton, Ohio, holding various posi- 
tions in its sales and advertising 
departments. 

In 1924 he joined Chevrolet as zone 


General Motors Buys 
Interest in Fokker 
to Meet Ford 


General Motors Corporation has ac- 
uired a 40 per cent interest in 
the Fokker Aircraft Corporation of 
America. 

Until now Fokker and the Stout Air- 
craft Company, a subsidiary of Ford 
Motor Company, have been the largest 
builders of tri-motored monoplanes. 
Anthony H. G. Fokker, a large stock- 
holder in the Fokker company, will 
continue with the company, in charge 
of engineering and design there. The 
present personnel will continue to 
operate the Fokker company, supple- 
mented by others from General 
Motors. 

General Motors’ first entrance into air 
transportation came several weeks ago 
with an investment of $15,000,000 in 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
manufacturers of accessories and 
equipment. 
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sales manager of St. Louis. In 1926 case tl 
he was made assistant general sales : > vealed 
manager, succeeding to the position of L. M. Simpson : _ 

general sales manager of the company Sodas 
in May, 1927. 


Advertising Federation 


of America Formed 


with ¢ 
The official name of the new American 


Simpson in Charge ) tures, 


advertising association, established at SS of U. S. Tire Sales your p 
the International Advertising Conven- a. . Wrigh > inaw 
tion in Chicago last week, will be the ndian Appoints Wright The United States Rubber Company : — 


has announced the appointment of L. 
M. Simpson as general sales managet 


Advertising Federation of America. 
Headquarters will be at 420 Lexington 


James A. Wright, president of the 


New York Mica and Manufacturing = 


Avenue, New York City. Company, of Auburn, New York, has of its tire department. _ This follows Pe 4 
The International Advertising Asso- been appointed to the position of sales the recent departmentalization of the of sell 
ciation will probably become the and advertising manager of the Indian | company's activities. gees 


Mr. Simpson joined the United States desk. 
Rubber Company at its Los Angeles move 1 
office a little more than ten years ago. , after e 
Recently he has made his headquarters 

at the general offices of the company T] 
in New York City. 


supervisory body, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the American, British 
and Continental associations. Formal 
launching of that body will take place 
at the International advertising meet- 
ing in Berlin, August 12. 


Motocycle Company, succeeding James 
B. McNaughton, who has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the 
Stuart Laundry Machinery Company. 
The appointment will be effective 
June 1. 
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TWO PROSPECTS 


and one of your salesmen 


HEY’RE a busy pair, not given to en- 

thusiasm, and always ready with “See 
us on your next trip” or “Too high.” Yet 
here they sit eagerly absorbing facts that 
make the difference in price seem of only 
trifling importance. For the unassuming black 
case that your salesman brought in has re- 
vealed itself as a movie projector—the East- 
man Business Kodascope. The Business 
Kodascope has armed your representative 
with the tremendous power of motion pic- 
tures, and your prospects see the merits of 
your proposition explained and demonstrated 
in a way that fills their minds with seizable 
reasons for buying. Thus supported, your 
salesman gets the order, and your company 
gets the profit. 

The Business Kodascope makes the use of 
films thoroughly practical as a routine method 
of selling. This ingenious projector has a 
built-in screen and is set on the prospect’s 
desk. Your man needn’t pull the shades or 
move the furniture. He’s ready in a minute 
alter entering the office. 


|The Eastman BUSINESS KODASCOPE 


Saas 


What is your selling problem? 


Have you a merchandising program to pre- 
sent? or a service for sale? or a product that 
can’t be demonstrated in an office? or a 
mechanism with hidden merits? or a statis- 
tical story? or distributors to instruct? 
Whatever your perplexity may be, a pro- 
fessional producer of commercial motion 
pictures can quickly plan a convincing movie 
for you to show with the Business Koda- 
scope—the latest aid tocffective salesmanship. 


Skilled Specialists Produce 
Picture-Stories of any Product 


Experienced producers (names on request) 
now specialize in making films for Ciné- 
Selling. They can transform your sales story 
into an interesting and convincing film. And 
the Business Kodascope is the projector that 


It’s his first call, but he’s winning the order—thanks to the movie method. 
Send coupon for booklet that describes Cine-Selling. 


permits your salesman to carry the film 
presentation right to the prospect’s desk. 


Business Kodascope is for 16 mm. films 
(usually reduced from 35 mm. originals) and 
shows a bright, clear picture to one person or 
to a group. Embodies every feature that the 
salesman wants. Yet the price is but $90. 


Let us send you complete facts about this 
latest projector and about the movie method 
of increasing sales. Mail the coupon today. 


EastMAN Kopak Company, Rochester. N. Y. 


Please send me 


“The New Way to Greater Profits— 
Ciné-Selling” 


FE PI EE PPE nr nA eer «S. M. May 25 
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Ford Launches Program 


to Sell Service on Old Model 


“Don’t Sacrifice Your Model T Ford.” 
On this theme the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is now running an advertising 
campaign in small-town newspapers 
throughout the country, appealing to 
5,000,000 owners to recondition their 
old cars and use them for several 
years and several thousand miles 
longer. 

The copy is devoted entirely to the 
Model T and the economical service 
which Ford dealers are prepared to 
make on it. No mention is made of 
the new Model A. The reader is not 
invited to inspect the new car. In- 
stead, the copy is intended to make 
him feel proud of the old one. 

“Put Your Model T Ford in shape 
for thousands of miles of additional 
service’ is the caption on one two- 
column ‘advertisement; “It costs very 
little to recondition a Model T Ford,” 
says another. The company em- 
phasizes the fact that the old model 
may be completely reconditioned for 
about $75. Many of the cars can be 
repaired for as little as $10. 

Prices for repair work are standard- 
ized, regardless of labor charges or 
other local conditions throughout the 
country. To overhaul the carburetor, 
for example, the charge is $1.50, 
whether the work is done in Maine, 
Mississippi or Montana. To repaint 
a touring car the charge is $20. A 
new rear spring costs $6. 

In connection with the campaign the 


company has prepared for dealers’ 


direct-mail literature to be mailed to 
Model T owners and several publicity 
stories to be used in local newspapers. 
“We are selling the new Ford car, 
but we're still very much interested 
in every owner of the good old Model 
T,” says one letter. “We want to do 
everything we can to help you get the 
fullest possible use from your car over 
the longest period of time. 

“As a matter of fact, the Model T 
is still a good car. It furnishes effi- 
cient, dependable transportation at low 
cost. ‘It takes you there and it brings 
you back’ in the same reliable way as 
always. No car is obsolete when it 
furnishes that kind of service. 
“Millions of Model T Fords are still 
in use and many of them can be driven 
one, two, three and five more years 
with just a little care.” 

And another letter quotes Henry Ford: 
“We will furnish parts as long as there 
is a single Model T on the road. 
That may be ten years from now, but 
we do not intend to allow any Model 


We'll put your 

Model T Ford 

in good shape 
at low cost 


The Model T Ford is still a good 
car. More than five million are still 
in use and many of them can be 
driven for two, three and five years 
and even longer. 

Come in and see us about yours. 
A small expenditure may put it in 
shape for thousands of miles of 
additional service. 


(Your name, address, and telephone 
number go here) 


In spite of his efforts to sell more 

than 2,000,000 Model A’s this year, 

Henry Ford has not forgotten the 

5,000,000 owners of the old Model 

T. Here is a dealer advertisement 

telling of the service he is prepared 
to render on the old model. 


T Ford ever to become obsolete if it 
can be made useful with reasonable 
replacements.” 

In connection with the program, the 
company points out that “We want 
every Ford dealer personally to explain 
this policy to every owner of a Model 
T Ford in his locality, and unless he 
is in the market for immediate delivery 
of a Model A car, to show him why it 
will pay to put his present car in shape 
for additional service.” 


Plan Association Award 


The annual award of a bronze medal for 
the outstanding achievement of a trade 
association in relation to distinguished 
service rendered by it to the industry it 
represents, to the industry at large and 
to the public, has been announced by Mon- 
tie L. Hemingway, vice-president of the 
American Trade Association Executives. 

The first award is to be made in 1930. 


Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, has 
started a national “product” campaign, in 
cooperation with manufacturers of prod- 
ucts sold in its retail stores. 


Food, Refrigerator and 
Electric Industries to 
Sell ‘‘Preservation”’ 


Under the direction of the commercial 
section of the National Electric Light 
Association, of public health organiza. 
tions, trade associations of manufac. 
turers and marketers of perishable 
foods, and manufacturers of ice and 
mechanical refrigerators, a ‘‘national 
food-preservation program,” involving 
an expenditure of about $1,000,000 in 
space advertising, will start next fall, 
Two hundred thousand dollars will be 
devoted by a national organization to 
magazine advertising, starting next 
September. It is estimated that $800, 
000 more will be spent in newspapers, 
direct mail and poster advertising by 
local councils. 

The entire movement will be headed 
by a national council of representa- 
tives of these organizations—with 
Matthew S. Sloan, president of the 
New York Edison Company and presi- 
dent-elect of the National Electric 
Light Association, at the head of the 
movement. Local councils are now 
being organized. 

The copy will point out the im- 
portance of proper preservation of 
foods as a means to better health. 
The Millis Advertising Company of 
Indianapolis will be in charge. 


Change Postum Name 
to General Foods 


A change in the name of the Postum 
Company to General Foods Corpora- 
tion was voted at a meeting of direc- 
tors last week. The stockholders will 
act upon the proposal June 27. The 
new name is being adopted because it 
reflects more adequately the scope of 
the company’s business. 

“During the past few years Postum 
Company, Inc., has brought together 
under its ownership and management 
eleven other food manufacturing com- 
panies,” Colby M. Chester, Jr., said 
“More than twenty products, repte- 
senting many phases of the food in- 
dustry, are today made and sold by 
the Postum Company. During this 
period of growth the name of the 
larger organization has remained the 
name of its original product—Postum. 
The company has outgrown its name. 
The products of the company are 90 
varied and the enlarged organization 
has achieved such an important post: 
tion in the food industry that it seems 
desirable now to adopt a name more 
in keeping with the wide scope of tt 
activities and future plans. 
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Graybar Localizes Sales Effort 
in New Campaign to Aid Dealers 


BY W.: R E. BAXTER 


Closer cooperation with dealers, a 
direct appeal to the consumer market, 
building up of the institutional idea 
and an effort to obtain a quick na- 
tional acceptance of Graybar in the 
radio and electric appliance trade are 
all incorporated in copy which is being 
used by the Graybar Electric Company 
in an advertising and merchandising 
drive in Sunday newspapers of seven- 
ty-two large cities in which there are 
Graybar branches. 

The newspaper copy is localized 
through the use of a picture of some 
prominent structure in each city, under 
which there is a statement to the effect 
that the building is “Graybar” 
equipped. The schedule calls for five, 
six or seven full columns, once a 
month, depending on the size of the 
city. 

The copy used in the campaign in- 
dicates a change in the Graybar adver- 
tising policy from a single product 
appeal to that of a full line appeal. 
It follows a merchandising reorganiza- 
tion which took place last fall. 

Until that time Graybar advertising 
was limited, inasmuch as the company 
sold direct to about 35,000 customers, 
all of them purchasers on a wholesale 
basis, who could be reached efficiently 
by salesmen, direct mail and business 
papers. 

With the addition of radio, household 
appliances and other lines sold 
through dealers, the company found 
itself in the position of desiring to 
identify Graybar as an institution in 
the minds of the public as an aid in 
selling it merchandise. 

Last March a group of eighty mer- 
chandising men was organized for the 
purpose of giving present dealers sales 
and advertising assistance, as well as 
to add new dealers to the company’s 
list. Their duties also include giving 
such special dealer aids as peculiar 
local conditions demand. 

This new organization needed adver- 
tising support in its work and the 
present campaign was started early in 
March, during which seventy adver- 
tisements, approaching full page in 
size, were published in as many Cities. 
The institutional appeal in the copy 
is at the top of the page. Over the 
name “Graybar,” with the trade-mark 
appearing on both sides, the words 
“Everything Electrical” are inserted. 
In addition to the definite local build- 
ing appeal, the copy is flexible to the 
extent that washing machines are not 


advertised in southern _ territories, 
where the market for them is poor, 
and the current ‘‘consciousness’” of a 
territory, whether it be ‘‘electric-exer- 
Ciser conscious” or ‘radio conscious,” 
is played up. 

The two appliances featured are given 
prominence by enclosing them in an 
outline of the Graybar shield trade- 
mark. An additional “industry good- 
will’ appeal is achieved in a paragraph 
which states, in part, ‘Let a reliable 
contractor supply you with those ad- 
ditional convenient outlets. (It costs 
surprisingly little.) Then you'll be 
all set to utilize the faithful service of 
your power and light company.”’ 

The lower portion of the page is de- 
voted to listing dealers in the area in 
which the copy appears. 

The result of the campaign, so far, 
according to Herbert Metz, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, has 
been seen in a healthy dealer reaction 
and an increased tendency on their 
part to advertise locally. 


C. O. Bedell, who has just been 
appointed director of sales and ad- 
vertising of Butler Brothers, Chicago. 


W. B. Griffin Promoted 


William B. Griffin, for ten years advertis- 
ing manager of International Silver Com- 
pany, successor to the Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has been promoted to the position of man- 
ager of sales and advertising, succeeding 
W. B. Harrington, who resigned recently. 


Hahn Chain Expands; 
Sales Now $115,000,000; 
Opens Buying Office 


With the acquisition, just completed, 
of two more stores—Joske Brothers 
Company, in San Antonio, and Mass 
Brothers, of Tampa—Hahn Depart. 
ment Stores, Inc., now have a chain 
of twenty-nine retail units throughout 
the country, doing a gross business of 
about $115,000,000 annually, Lew 
Hahn, president, announced this week. 
Negotiations are expected to be com. 
pleted in the next few months for 
additional stores with a gross annual 
business of $200,000,000, he said. 
Sales of stores now in the chain for 
the first quarter of 1929 are $24,508,- 
276, compared with $23,276,308 for 
the same quarter last year. 

“An important phase of our opera- 
tions,” Mr. Hahn added, “is the es- 
tablishment of the Hahn Department 
Stores Purchasing Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary. This month we shall open 
our own buying office in New York. 
“It has not, nor will it be, necessary 
to dispense with the service of depart- 
mental buyers. These will be retained 
and will work to meet the individual 
requirements of their communities as 
heretofore.” 


Gensler-Lee Jewelry 
Chain Extends East 


With the opening of a new store in 
Chicago the Gensler-Lee Jewelry Com- 
pany, operating seven stores in Cali- 
fornia and one in Denver, has become 
the first jewelry chain to approach na- 
tional proportions. 

The company started ten years ago 
with one small store and three people 
in San Francisco. Today it has 
branches in Oakland, Richmond, Sac- 
ramento, Bakersfield, Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles. 

The firm has sold on credit since 
its inception. According to G. J. 
Gensler, president of the company, 
this was somewhat of a handicap at 
first, since it was generally believed 
that credit jewelry stores sold inferior 
jewelry. To overcome this prejudice 
the firm has been particular in the 
quality of its merchandise and has 
been successful in building up its good 
will to the extent of its present large 
turnover. A “quality” appeal, backed 
by a written guarantee, is featured in 
all of its advertising. It has been 4 
consistent newspaper advertiser. Last 
December the company used fifty full 
pages in the nine cities in which tt 
operates. 
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+ NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


STORES ARE USING LESS NEWSPAPER 
SPACE THIS YEAR +++ 


FROM figures furnished by the Advertising 
Record Co., on department store linage for 
the first three months of 1929 compared with 
the same period of 1928: 


New York Times- - - loss 72,416 lines 
New York Herald Tribune loss 92,490 lines 
New York World - - loss 60,563 lines 


New York American - loss 170,243 lines 
New York Mirror - - loss 61,682 lines 
New York Sun - - = loss 61,356 lines 


New York Journal - - loss 165,943 lines 
New York Graphic - - loss 33,573 lines 
NewYork Evening World loss 79,923 lines 
Brooklyn Eagle - - - loss 107,697 lines 
Brooklyn Standard Union loss 66,695 lines 
Brooklyn Times - - - loss 191,682 lines 


New York Evening Post gain 11,352 lines 
New York Telegram - gain 102,993 lines 
New York News - - gain 171,440 lines 


BUT MORE SPACE IN THE NEWS 


This year, with department stores using less space in New York newspapers, The 
News is getting more linage from every big store advertiser whose copy it 
carries, and shows the largest linage gain « As a department store medium, The 
News is nobody's favorite charity + Its cost puts it away out of the “let's-give-a- 
little-to-this-guy-too' class, compels serious and respectful attention « Its line rate is a 
matter of public record and not private files * It has no trick contracts, special con- 
cessions, squeeze plays, dollar days or one cent sales « No department store has 
ever bought it except on a hard-boiled, show-me, trial-by-test, pay-dirt basis + Given 
the right merchandise at the right price and the right time—The News has put hot- 
boxes on the cash register and rolled up new highs for everything from canary birds 
to pianos, from potted lilies to loud speakers; and set down new lows on the 
advertising cost sheets « BECAUSE it carries a message at a lower cost to the largest 


circulation in America, reaches a majority of New York families in every income 


group, in every neighborhood; because its small size and small page gets small-space 


N EWS copy to more eyes, minds, and pocketbook impulses; because its growth every year 
NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER gives a plus-premium of circulation never paid for—it represents the most efficient 


Tribune Tower Chicago and economical merchandising utility in the New York market today * If you have 


25 Park Place New York a selling problem, The News may have a saving solution + Investigate! + + «+ + 
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Advertising Expenditures 


Sunkist Sales and Advertising for 22 Years 


“‘Delivered’”’ Sales 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
1907-8 
1908-9 274.56 23.02 
1909-10 i) He .67 
1910-11 232.43 40.71 
1911-12 26.08 16.48 
1912-13 39.50 272559 
1913-14 213.62 S77 
1914-15 14.78 B77. 
1915-16 29.44 2758 
1916-17 235.32 22:97 
1917-18 46.92 ‘77 
1918-19 85.23 61.20 
1919-20 24.22 8.09 
(14 months) 
1920-21 54.70 29:07 
1921-22 39.55 5515 
1922-23 80.05 24.73 
1923-24 9.45 6.25 
1924-25 15.79 20.00 
1925-26 2247 6.62 
1926-27 7.77 17.65 
1927-28 15.91 6.72 


Sunkist Budget to Be $1,682,000; 
Sales Rise with Advertising 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, distributors of Sunkist citrus 
fruits, will devote $1,682,000 to ad- 
vertising in the fiscal year beginning 
this summer—based on an assessment 
of five cents a box on oranges and 
ten on lemons—W. B. Geissinger, ad- 
vertising manager, announced this 
week. 

Seventy-seven and one-half per cent 
of the appropriation—worked out in 
accordance with crop estimates—will 
be devoted to consumer advertising; 
18.13 per cent to the trade and 4.37 
for administration. 

Of the total about $1,244,265 will be 
spent to promote oranges; $549,124 
lemons, and $28,549 grapefruit. 
Average annual increases in the adver- 
tising appropriation of about 50 per 
cent in the past twenty-five years were 
a factor in bringing about average an- 
nual increases in sales of 13 per cent, 
Mr. Geissinger pointed out. 

At the request of this publication 
Mr. Geissinger made a survey of in- 
creases and decreases in both advertis- 
ing expenditures and “delivered” sales 
for each of the twenty-two years since 
the company first started national ad- 
vertising. The highest increase in the 
advertising appropriation for any one 
year was nearly 300 per cent, and of 
sales about 61 per cent. 

The advertising appropriation of the 


company for the year 1928-1929, Mr. 
Geissinger said, was $1,628,000. 


General Motors Holds 
First Export Forum 


‘Executives of the General Motors 


Export Company, doing business in 
more than one hundred countries, are 
participating in the first annual meet- 
ing, now being held at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pennsylvania. Altogether 
the delegates traveled nearly a half- 
million miles in various parts of the 
world—some of them taking from 
one to four months for the trip. 
Last year General Motors sold 300,000 
cars, trucks and buses abroad. 

The meeting is in charge of James D. 
Mooney, vice-president of the General 
Motors Corporation and president of 
the export company. 


Norman Craig Appointed 


Norman Craig has joined Ewing, Jones & 
Higgins, advertising agency of Philadel- 
phia and New York, in charge of the 
New York office. Recently Mr. Craig has 
been with the New York office of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, and later specialized 
in radio advertising with Scott Howe 
Bowen, there. 

Mr. Craig is a former vice-president of 
Fuller & Smith advertising agency of 
Cleveland. 


Launch Plan to Help 
Firms Merchandise 
Their Advertising 


A plan for educating and impressing 
manufacturers’ salesmen, wholesale 
distributors and retailers on the local 
strength of magazine circulation was 
announced on Wednesday, May 22, 
by F. K. Anderson, director of mar- 
keting, International Magazine Com- 
pany, to a group of agency executives 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
In a book being distributed currently 
to national advertisers and agencies by 
Cosmopolitan and Good Housekeep- 
ing representatives, the total circula- 
tion of the fifteen monthly and weekly 
magazines leading in circulation and 
advertising is broken down into 640 
trading areas, 3,000 cities over 2,500 
population, and the total urban and 
total rural population in each trading 
area. The book shows the detailed 
circulation for each of the magazines 
and gives the county composition of 
each trading area. 
To obtain the figures in this book re- 
quired the preparation and punching 
of 90,000 Hollerith cards and the labor 
for many months of a large staff of 
accountants and clerks. Good House- 
keeping and Cosmopolitan also ate 
offering to their advertisers an indi- 
vidualized service whereby an adver- 
tiser may obtain the state totals in the 
same divisions mentioned above of the 
circulation of the group of magazines 
in which he is advertising, for use by 
his salesmen when calling on the 
trade. 
The plan is designed first of all to 
answer this question which is so often 
asked by advertisers: “How can I 
make my salesmen and dealers better 
understand the value of my magazine 
campaign?” It is a relatively un- 
selfish undertaking which should re- 
move much of the conscious or un- 
conscious hokum uttered by manufac- 
turers’ salesmen in explaining the 
national advertising campaign to the 
trade. Specific and localized facts are 
substituted for the usual generalities 
about the total net circulation. 
Included in the material which will be 
available for manufacturers’ salesmen 
is a booklet for the dealer which ef- 
fectively explains the fundamental 
principles back of national advertising 
as a whole and magazine advertising 
in particular. 


Joseph R. Busk, for several years an ac 
count executive with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
has been appointed general sales managef 
of the Ruxton Multi-Vider Corporation, 
New York, manufacturers of Ruxton 
Multi-Vider, a rapid-calculating device 
and automatic pencil. 
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ON MARCH 3\ist the Evening 
Graphic reported to the Gov- 
ernment a circulation of 
351,389 —a gain of 55,744 


over previous six months. 


Alert Advertisers 


quick to sense this trend to 
the Graphic made possible a 


23k 


in advertising lineage for 
April 1929 over April 1928. 


HIS GAIN of more than 100,000 lines 
‘IL places the Graphic first in percentage 
jof gain and second in actual lineage gained, 
among all New York newspapers, for April. 
(That is what happens when alert advertisers 
(get.down to fundamentals and realize: 
... that circulation is still the first and last 
yardstick of advertising value; 
. . . that the evening newspaper to the family 
at home is still the essence of efficiency 
and the backbone of volume; 


».. that volume is still the cornerstone of 


profit; 

+. that the ultimate hope of every advertising 
dollar is growth and progress—and 

... that the Graphic delivers more of both’ 


GROW WITH THE GRAPHIC 


than any other New York evening news- 
paper; month after month, it gains more 
in circulation than some of its contem- 
poraries can gain in ten. years; 


z+ + that the Graphic circulation of 351,389 
is equal to the total growth of the number 
of families in the New York market for 
the last ten years; 

«x » that without the Graphic the total evening 
newspaper circulation reaches less than 
the 1919 market in family population; 

yz» + that there’s food for thought — and profits 
for the ALERT, in a newspaper which 
can attain second place in the evening 
field—in less than five years; 

. . . that a rising market is the ordér of the day. 
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Calculating Unduplicated Circulation of Three-Magazine Combination 


True figure lies somewhere 
between these figures 
et 


True figure lies somewhere 
between these figures 
A 


r= Pat i | 
A B Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Theoretical 
Dupli- Dupli- New New Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative Total 
Maga- Circu- cates cates Circulation Circulation Total Total Total Cumulative 
zine lation Per Cent Per Cent Added Added Circulation Circulation Circulation Rate Cost 


A 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 $8,500 $8,500 
B 2,835,079 30 1,984,555 1,984,555 4,168,944 4,168,944 5,019,468 $8,000 $16,500 
C 2,547,465 > Tn > 1,553,954 815,189 5,722,898 4,984,133 7,566,933 $9,500 $26,000 


Calculating Unduplicated Circulation of Four-Magazine Combination 


A B Cc 
Dupli- Dupli- Dupli- 
Maga- cates cates cates 
zine Circulation (Per Cent) 


Maximum Minimum Theoretical 
Maximum Minimum Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 
New New Total Total Total Cumulative 
Circulation Circulation Circulation Circulation Circulation Rate Cost 


2,184,389 

2,835,079 30 
2,547,465 29 39 
1,526,560 37 42 40 


A 
B 

C 
D 


2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 2,184,389 $8,500 $8,500 
1,984,555 1,984,556 4,168,944 4,178,945 5,019,468 $8,000 $16,500 
1,553,954 815,189 5,722,898 4,984,133 7,466,933 $9,500 $26,000 

885,405 6,608,303 4,984,133 9,093,493 $4,200 $30,200 


It is possible to determine mathematically two different “net unduplicated” circulation figures. 


One shows 


the “maximum” net unduplicated circulation yielded by the theoretical minimum of interduplication. The 
other shows the “minimum” net unduplicated circulation yielded by the theoretical maximum of inter- 


duplication. 
unduplicated circulation figure. 


Somewhere between 


the 


theoretical maximum and minimum figures lies the practical 


It would appear reasonable to arrive at this practical figure by averaging 


the “maximum” and “minimum” data. 


A Method for Checking 
Unduplicated Circulation 


(Continued from page 399) 
so are the figures involved in your 
premises. Available duplication 
studies cannot be taken absolutely lit- 
erally. Their general agreement, 


nevertheless, indicates an undeniable ~ 


situation. If we could divine the ac- 
curate net, unduplicated circulation of 
a given magazine list, the picture 
might show us a few hundred thou- 
sand more than our arithmetical cal- 
culations—there is an equal chance 
that the result would be a few hun- 
dred thousand less! 

When available data shows us that 
we only reach 5,500,000 actual readers 
from the 9,093,493 circulation that 
we have bought and paid for, the pos- 
sibilities of the existing situation are 
too tremendous to ignore. That there 
is a great hole somewhere in the high- 
way of circulation, one can no longer 
deny. Let us, at least, travel with our 
eyes open. 


One general weekly, eight trade papers 
and six women’s magazines will be used 
to advertise ice refrigerators during the 
balance of 1929, it was announced by the 
national publicity committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries, follow- 
ing a meeting held in Chicago last week. 
Black and white and full-color copy will be 
used. The campaign is under the general 
direction of Robert McKnight. 


Independents Refuse to Follow 


Schulte and United Price Cut 


Both Schulte and United Cigar Stores 
have dropped the prices of all fifteen- 
cent cigarettes to “‘two-for-a-quarter”’ 
and discontinued giving coupons with 
purchases, as the first move to meet 
the competition of chain drug and 
grocery stores, which have been sell- 
ing cigarettes at cut prices for some 
time. The lower price policy was 
started on Friday, May 24. 

Cigars are also included in the price 
war, which is to be continued in- 
definitely, according to information 
obtained by SALES MANAGEMENT 
from the executive offices of both 
companies. 

At a meeting of the Independent Re- 
tail Tobacconists of America, held in 
New York City, May 20, members 
decided to maintain the price of fif- 
teen cents a package for cigarettes and 
to make no cut in cigar prices. 
Benjamin Gorlitzer, president of the 
organization, following the meeting, 
stated: “If we sold cigarettes at two 


packages for twenty-five cents it would 
mean that our present profit would be 
reduced to only 44-5 per cent, with 
the result that we could not meet the 
rental on our stands.” 

Paul Schleissner, secretary of the asso- 


ciation, stated that the independents 
will follow this price schedule; ciga- 
rettes costing $7.20 a thousand will be 
retailed for eighteen cents a package; 
cigarettes costing $6.80 a thousand, 
seventeen cents a package, and those 
costing $6 a thousand, fifteen cents. 


Hennecke Appointed Sales 
Vice-President of Cooper 


Earle V. Hennecke, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Moto 
Meter Company, one time president of 
the Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion and director of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of merchandising of tires and 
batteries of the Cooper Corporation, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

I. J. Cooper, president of the com- 
pany, stated that the addition of Mr. 
Hennecke to the executive staff was 
made necessary by the rapid growth of 
the company during the past year an 
in accordance with plans for expan: 
sion of business and sales activities 1 
the immediate future. 
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Seven Successful Plans for 


Finding Salesmen 
(Continued from page 397) 

secure the name and ultimately the 
services of good representatives from 
other representatives. These fellows 
know one another pretty well as a 
rule and are usually ready to do one 
another a good turn—particularly in 
the way of securing good accounts. 
Therefore, by contacting all available 
manufacturers’ representatives in a 
city, you are apt to secure the name 
and address of your future man. 

Chambers of commerce also have 
interesting data in this connection on 
file. Perhaps I should say, live cham- 
bers of commerce. We generally con- 
tact this source and have in a few 
instances secured what we went after. 

If you are selling to industry it may 
prove helpful for you to talk to the 
sales managers of the mill supply 
houses in the cities where you are ac- 
tive. These chaps know pretty much 
about various men calling on the trade 
and are generous with their informa- 
tion. 


Tips from Your Men 


Still another good lead is to advise 
your own men in other cities that you 
are looking for a man in Milwaukee, 
Toledo or wherever the place may 
be. It is not at all unusual to learn 
that they have a friend, an old busi- 
Ness acquaintance or even a relative 
who may prove good timber for you. 
Try it—I have known it to work in 
at least a half-dozen instances. 

We have even gone so far as to 
take men from positions which they 
had gradually come to dislike. In one 
instance, we took a bookkeeper off his 
high desk, where he had spent eight- 
een years, and put him out selling for 
the first time in his life. Strange as 
it may seem, he proved a big success 
and is still with us—and in these 
seven years has worked himself up 
among our very best men. Still an- 
other man was taken from a stock 
parts job and taught to sell—he, like- 
wise, is doing well. We would not 
reccommend this as a regular proce- 
dure, because more than likely it will 
not work out so successfully. 

In looking for new agents only one 
thing must be borne in mind. Do not 
confine yourself to one method. Your 
man may be secured through a dozen 
different ways—there being no cut-and- 
dried procedure to follow. 

We haven't forgotten or overlooked 
the method employed by many large 
concerns—that of taking a man from 
your own factory or office, but where 


this is impossible try the methods men- 
tioned above. 


NG 


COLOR THROUGH LIGHT AND SHADE 


UNSET—Nature's beautiful seal on a closing 

day, a parting gesture in light, shade and 
riotous colors. To the scientist, the colors of 
the spectrum and a wealth of phenomena are 
revealed; to the artist and poet, golds, silvers, 
maroons, violets, emeralds, fawns, hues, blends, 
forms and figures without apparent limit or con- 
fine in their flights of fancy. 


Masters in literature suggest outlines permit- 
ting the readers to interpret and add detail and 
color. 


The penetrating and almost human eye of the 
camera today catches the essentials together with 
the delicate beauties and shadings—the trans- 
parent splashes on the rippling waters and the 
inky shadows on the river banks—assigning to 
the colorist and the imagination the task of com- 
pleting the picture. 


STERLING ART SERVICE—Designing, Layouts, Photo-retouching, Working 
Drawings. “STERLING RESULTS”“—a monthly publication devoted to the 
problems of pictorial reproduction—Copies upon request. 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Executive Offices—Grayhar Building, LEXington 0792 
. « TWIN PRODUCTION PLANTS—DAY and NIGHT SERVICE . . 
475 TENTH AVENUE at 36th St., MEDallion 1900-200 VILLIAM STREET, BEEkman 2900 
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HE FORD COMEBACK: In the first four 
OT] vs of 1928 new model Ford cars to the 
number of 2,177 were registered in Wayne 
County, Michigan, returns from which afford as good a 
clue as we have to what is going on in the automobile 
trade. Chevrolet had more than twice as many, 5,077, 
a fourth of the total of fifteen leading companies— 
20,471. In the same period this year Ford registrations 
were 14,588, compared with 6,834 for Chevrolet and 
40,335 for the fifteen companies. The gain on Chevrolet 
was due largely to the change in that car's motor from 
four to six cylinders, but Ford’s gain from a tenth of 
the total to more than a third is subject to no qualification. 
It is impressive evidence of the vitality of the good will 
he had built up, as well as the convincing character of 
the advertising which has been done for the new model. 
. There was a time not so very far distant when Ford 
supplied half the American automobiles. Then there 
were no rivals in the field of very low-priced cars. It is 
unlikely that any such ratio will be witnessed again in 
view of the number of other makes which now offer quick 
locomotion at small cost. But as a demonstration of the 
tenacity of Ford’s hold on public interest the extent of the 
revival already accomplished this year is in some respects 
even more remarkable than his first pre-eminence. . 
Many reasons are given for the phenomenon, which is 
scarcely paralleled in any other industry. The most con- 
vincing is that Ford has been able to lodge in the public 
mind the outstanding idea that he is both able and willing 
to combine excellence of workmanship with the lowest 
possible price. He has persuaded people who must count 
their dollars before they spend them that Ford cars are 
good value for the money, made possible only by the 
immense volume of his output. As a mass producer of a 
finished product Henry Ford is once more the leader. 
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HE MERE ORDER TAKER: C. Harold Smith, 
OT » has made so large a fortune in lampblack 

that he is now busy trying to find out how to 
give away ten million dollars to the best advantage, got 
his start as a salesman. He made most of his money as 
a salesman, and his selling activities have covered a large 
part of the world, including China. Presumably he knows 
something of the art; he himself calls it a fine art. What 
he says of the qualifications for its successful practice is 
interesting and should be valuable, whether familiar or 
not: “A good salesman must be a business builder, not 
just an order taker. He must gain the confidence of those 
to whom he sells and be able to influence the buyer to 
favor him and his goods. Of all the qualities most 
desirable in a salesman perhaps the most necessary is en- 
It should not be necessary in this day and 


thusiasm.” 
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generation to emphasize what Mr. Smith says about mere 
order takers. All experienced salesmen know what they 
lead to. But not all young salesmen can be persuaded 
that admonition of this kind, especially when it comes 
from the head, is more than a theory which sounds better 
in utterance than it works in practice. Their cynicism may 
be overcome, however, if they will stop to consider how 
Mr. Smith associates this idea with enthusiasm, a gift of 
youth which age is not always inclined to assess at face 
value. Obviously the enthusiasm he refers to is the en. 
thusiasm of settled conviction and not the easily pumped- 
up ardor that springs from immediate self-interest. The 
mere order taker bubbles with it on the slightest provoca. 
tion. The business builder, by which Mr. Smith means, 
of course, the builder of the customer’s business, derives 
his fervor from patient study of facts that lead to logical 
conclusions. He is convincing to others because he has 
convinced himself; not because he must be convinced but 
because he has found solid reasons for belief in his judg. 
ment. 
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vertising value of popular trains, even more than 

the revenue they produce, is moving railroad com- 
panies to active measures to recover ground lost to auto- 
mobiles in short haul passenger traffic. It is an old story 
that freight is the bread and butter of most of the car- 
riers, and for that reason the greatest part of their resources 
available for betterments in recent years has been devoted 
to meeting the rapidly growing demands of industry for 
quick and regular transport of goods. Having arrived at 
a condition of great efficiency in this respect, the far- 
seeing managers among them are giving thought to the 
element of good will that goes with the reactions of the 
human being. The more well-filled coaches there are the 
more long trains of box cars there are likely to be. . . 
This thought has led a number of railroad companies to 
try the effect of increasing the attractions of the ordinary 
cars they use in trains that cover distances within the 
radius of modern highway travel. The luxury formerly 
reserved for Pullmans is now to be found in not a few 
coaches, for which there is no extra charge, and wherever 
possible pace has been speeded up so as to emphasize 
savings in time. The expense involved in these changes 
has been considerable, but the direct results so far seem 
to justify the outlay. More important, however, in the 
view of railroad officers concerned, are favorable reports 
of public opinion in communities served by these improved 
trains. People who use them talk about the railroad that 
is abreast of the times, and this tends to augment prestige 
which is at once the fruit of and contributor to good bus" 
ness. . . . Here we have a peculiarly interesting example 
of the ever-recurring lesson of competition whether std 
industries or products. Those that under pressure stick to 
old methods are likely to lose in an age of ceaseless 
change, while those that are ever on the alert to 
keep what they have up to date are pretty sure 
to hold or increase their advantage. 
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Markets and Media, with Guide to 
Advertising Agencies 


WHY year since 1924 this magazine has gathered together and published in book form the 

most essential information needed in planning and executing sales. It is the only book which 
presents comprehensive market and distributing data, directory of approved advertising agencies, essential 
information about media—for both domestic and foreign markets. 


Last year’s edition still is consulted daily by thousands of sales and advertising executives, advertising agency 
men, and publishers. The volume fills an urgent and widespread need—and the 1929 edition will excel 
greatly any past effort, in number of subjects treated, up-to-dateness and authenticity of data, and in arrange- 
ment and indexing of contents. 


—Previous SALES MANAGEMENT Reference Numbers have been 
WHY Sep tember 14th printed in the Spring. This year a September date was chosen 
for two reasons: (1) valuable data compiled by the census department and other government agencies are 
released as of July 1 (also publishers’ reports), (2) the book will be distributed to subscribers when they 


are actively planning their 1930 sales and advertising campaigns. A September publication therefore assures 
immediate and concentrated use of the book. 


WHY a 53rd Issue 1" Reference Number will be published separately from the 


regular issue of SALES MANAGEMENT dated September 14th. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, the magazine, specializes on news features. The Reference Number is essentially data 
rather than news and will be durably bound. The approximately 15,000 subscribers to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will receive it as a part of their subscription, and, in addition, between two and three thousand extra 
po will be sold at $2.00 each through direct mail, newsstands, and bookstores. It will be audited, A. B. C. 
circulation. 


Editorial Plans —The book (of several hundred pages) will be divided broadly into six main 


divisions: MARKETS—Where people live and how much they have to 
spend, featured by the Sales Management Index of County Buying Power. DisTRIBUTION—How to reach 
the markets; data on distributors by industries and sales by months in various industries. ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATIONS—Colored charts and other data showing how hundreds of important advertisers in 56 
different lines of business break up their advertising dollar, and in what media they spend it. ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES—Complete list of recognized agencies; with personnel sketches and other description of those 
recognized by two or more publishing bodies. ADVERTISING MeDIA—Essential data about all forms of adver- 
tising. FOREIGN MARKETS—Market and media data on the major sales outlets of the world. 
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Making and Selling 
Automobiles 


“The Drama of the Automobile” is the 
subtitle of “Men, Money, and Motors” 
(Harper & Brothers), written by Theodore 
F. MacManus and Norman Beasley, who 
certainly know their subject on the personal 
side and the promotion side. And are not 
those the most interesting angles of the 
business? The style is dashing. Even the 
chapter titles are picturesque; for example, 
W. C. Durant’s first control of General 
Motors is described under the caption “He 
Ruled His Little World and All the Ants 
in It.” Roughly speaking, Durant is the 
hero of the book—MacManus says “It was 
impossible not to love him. Our twin 
senses of mischievous humor always met 
but our conception of advertising never 
did.” (There's not very much in the book 
about automobile advertising, worse luck!) 
And Henry Ford, if not the villain, is, to 
put it mildly, not the object of Mr. Mac- 
Manus’s worship. 

The authors go out of their way to prove 
—by a facsimile letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury—that the Ford Motor 
Company did not donate its war profits to 
the United States Government. Much of 
what Mr. MacManus takes away from 
Ford goes to Couzens. It was Couzens 
who thought of the $5 a day wage and 
sold the idea to Ford, say Messrs. Mac- 
Manus and Beasley. 

The chapter on “The Rise of the Fish- 
ers’ vents another enthusiasm. “If there 
had been no Fisher Body there could have 
been no General Motors happens 
to have the superlative merit of being 
true. . . . The Fishers should have a 
book to themselves.”” They had the vision 
and courage not to consolidate with Gen- 
eral Motors, in spite of “Durant, with all 
his persuasiveness of words . . . and 
Raskob, with all his wizardry of figures. 
. . . It may seem absurd to say that so 
great an operation as General Motors may 
in due time come to be an incident in the 
total ot Fisher activities but is well within 
the bounds of possibility.” 

Mr. MacManus is literally lyrical over 
the affection between the Dodge Brothers. 
The whole volume is a commentary on the 
importance of the individual in America’s 
great standardized industry. 


Autobiography of a Salesman 


C. Harold Smith, of Binney & Smith, 
lampblack—that’s the way the New York 
telephone book lists the firm—has written 
the story of his adventures, selling hair 
and bristles and awnings and horse covers 
and lampblack all over the world. The 
book is called “The Bridge of Life’ and 
is published by Appleton, and has some 
wonderfully good wood cuts by Ferdinand 
E. Warren. Mr. Smith recounted his most 
romantic experience-—a blend of Herman 
Melville's “Omoo” and Trader Horn, you 
might say—in “Rahwedia,’ which is the 
name of the Maori ‘princess’ whom he 
loved when he was lost in the New Zea- 
land bush. That story is not told in “The 
Bridge of Life,’ but it recounts his trip 
round the world before the age of seven- 
teen; his impressions of New York and 


Chicago and San Francisco in 1876; how 
he met Labouchere and Lowell in London, 
de Maupassant and Coquelin at Etretat, 
Rajah Singh in Benares and a great deal 
of the author's philosophy and many a 
traveling salesman’s yarn. 

His enthusiasm for lampblack is almost 


contagious. His magic carpet on all his 
wide wanderings was smoke—‘Smoke is 
lampblack, lampblack smoke.” 


What is a “Sales Engineer’? 


“Sales Engineering: a Text on Technical 
Selling,” written and published by Pearl 
Edwin Thomas of Chicago, describes the 
trend toward commercial engineering and 
foretells a greater future for the engineer 
in distribution than in production. Mr. 
Thomas has written a textbook on “Cork 
Insulation” and has been advertising man- 
ager of Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany and sales and advertising manager 
of the Cork Import Corporation, and a 
member of the engineering faculty of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

This little manual has a double interest 
for readers of SALES MANAGEMENT: first, 
as it defines the function of the sales en- 
gineer; and second, as its recommendations 
for the training and equipment of the 
“technical salesman” apply to the prepara- 
tion of the general salesman. Mr. Thomas's 
definition of sales engineer rather straddles 
two ideas—the co-ordination of distribu- 
tion (which does rot include transporta- 
tion in his definition) with production; 
and—a very different matter—the sale of 
technical products direct to the user, usu- 
ally industrial, as, for example, in Mr, 
Thomas’s own field, insulation materials. 
In other words, the type of product that 
has a thin market not readily adaptable 
to the mass and volume promotion methods 
of advertising to the general public. 

The author points out the greater eco- 
nomic rewards of commercial, and particu- 
la. ly sales, engineering. His general analy- 
sis of the subject is excellent though his 
manner is a little academic. It is refresh- 
ing, however, to find such traces of the 
academic as an entire chapter on The Busi- 
ness of Writing, with sections on Natural- 
ness, Clearness, Precision and Style. 

The chapter on writing and still more 
the chapters on contracts and law com- 
mend themselves to any student of selling. 
An appendix on Credit and Reference gives 
a list of a pretty good working business 
library. A second appendix describes the 
business courses at Carnegie Tech, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Harvard and Dartmouth. 


Leisure and Its Use 


A volume with this title, just published 
by A. S. Barnes and Company, written by 
Herbert L. May and Dorothy Petgen, lured 
your reviewer to read it because he imag- 
ined from the title that it described the 
leisure activities of the American public— 
in other words, an increasingly important 
aspect of “the market.’’ But the subtitle 
is ‘Some International Observations,” so 
it is not about America at all, save as 
European contrasts make American habits 
plainer to us. And—even more serious— 
the actual topic under discussion is com- 


munity recreation, playground leadership, 
organized and controlled leisure. Still the 
volume is in two ways interesting to any 
American business man: first, generally, in 
the news it gives of post-war activities of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, etc., and 
the light it throws on race psychology and 
economic change; and, more particularly, 
in the specific information about the activi- 
ties of trade union associations and of em. 
ployers in developing sports and amuse- 
ments among working people. The study 
of European conditions here reported was 
undertaken by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. The witty 
foreword tells how the _ investigators 
“turned against the superstition of The 
Better Life of Europe.” 


“The Woman Buys 
and Buys—” 


Under this title in the June McCall's 
Helen Christine Bennett reports interviews 
with Dr. Julius Klein of the Department 
of Commerce, Percy Straus of R. H. Macy, 
Frederick D. Corley of Marshall Field, J. 
C. Penney of the Penney Stores, Walter S. 
Gifford of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, and a half-dozen others. The article 
implicitly evidences women’s interest in 
business—and indirectly shows the great 
interest that big business has in women. 


Aymar’s Introduction to 
Advertising Illustration 


Two books of the fifty chosen for typo- 
graphical excellence and now exhibited by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
were devoted to advertising. They were 
Albert W. Dippy’s “Advertising Produc- 
tion Methods’ and Roy S. Durstine’s 
“This Advertising Business.” A very likely 
candidate for these honors next year is 
“An Introduction to Advertising Ilustra- 
tion” (Harpers) by Gordon C. Aymar, art 
director of J. Walter Thompson Company 
—a volume to treasure for its beautiful 
page and delightful binding. And for its 
practical value, since it tells ‘what is ex- 
pected of a man who chooses to follow 
a career in advertising illustration.” It is 
“an attempt to fill in some of the gaps 
between the completion of study and the 
first job,” being in part an outgrowth of 
Mr. Aymar’s lectures at the Art Directors 
Club, summer courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity and classes at Cooper Union, and the 
New York Advertising Club. Hence, 2 
very different book from Larned’s “Illustra- 
tion in Advertising.” 

With these limitations on the title you 
don’t expect a collection of advertising 
illustrations or an analysis of different 
techniques and styles. The twenty illus- 
trations in the volume have no definite re- 
lation to the text; except for the brief and 
usually illuminating caption on each they 
are merely a series of advertising illustra- 
tions in (and not of) a book on advertis- 
ing illustration. Several of them are from 
British or Continental advertisements, 11- 
cluding the frontispiece, in color, by A. EF. 
Marty for Cadillac, a Buick drawing by 
Leslie Saalberg, and two typically British 
posters by Clive Gardiner and Spence 
Pryse. Probably the book was written just 
after Mr. Aymar’s return from abroad. | 

Mr. Aymar’s method of presentation 15 
by questions and answers, and usually the 
questions are more than section headings. 
being natural questions of the sort asked 
by the beginning commercial artist. Many 
chapters are equally informing to any one 
who is starting out in advertising—and to 
many who have spent many years 1n this 
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field. The chapter on “type” is specially 
good; it lists, describes and criticizes “some 
of the faces most commonly used in ad- 
vertising,” in a dozen pages that deserve to 
be memorized. And a chapter on ‘Agency 
Procedure” and a short glossary contain a 
surprising amount of practical information. 


| Majestic Radio to Spend 


$5,000,000 on Promotion 


Nearly $5,000,000 will be devoted by 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company of Chi- 
cago, makers of the Majestic radio, in 
their advertising campaign this year, 
Duane Wanamaker, director of adver- 
tising and publicity, has announced. 
Seven magazines, 1,000 newspapers, 
radio, broadcasting from forty-seven 
stations, 10,0C0 posters, and various 
dealer media will carry the Majestic 
message. 

Among these incidental media are tire 
covers, three panel window displays, 
blotters, letterheads and folders, stere- 
opticon slides, Neon and set signs, 
banners and window streamers. 

The company now employs 8,000 peo- 
ple who produce at each factory daily 
more than 4,000 sets. 


Hollinger to Leonard 


Holt Hollinger has become manager 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, succeeding 
Earl Lines who is now filling a similar 
position with the Kelvinator Sales Cor- 
poration at Detroit. For five years 
Mr. Hollinger has been with the Bat- 
tle Creek Food Company in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion. He 
is also president of the Adcraft Club 
of Battle Creek. 


Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 378) 


tle, hogs and sheep add materially to the 
Oklahoma farmer income. 

Valuable county figures, including num- 
ber of farms, total assessed valuation of 
farm property, number of automobiles, 
motor trucks, and tractors, and Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman circulation are all shown 
i a county map, which also gives sources 
for all figures. Automobile, motor truck 
and tractor breakdowns by makes and by 
counties add valuable buying power data. 

Among the most valuable features is a 
toad map of Oklahoma (tipped on the 
inside back cover) which shows the con- 
dition of the state highway system, cor- 
rected to January, 1929. 


Ashley to Chicago 


Lieutenant Daniel Ashley, for several 


| years Boston manager for the Crowell 


Publications, has been appointed Western 


| Manager for the Woman’s Home Com- 


panion, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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April Newspaper Lineage 


In the forty-seven cities listed be- 
low, thirty-three show a gain of total 
volume of newspaper advertising dur- 
ing April, 1929, while fourteen show 
a loss. Total lineage for April of this 
year is 168,455,717, as against 165,- 
007,903 for April, 1928, a gain of 
3,447,814 lines, or 2.1 per cent. Of 
the 167 papers listed, 99 show gains, 
68 show losses. Figures are furnished 
by the Statistical Department of the 
New York Evening Post, Inc., supple- 
mented by this magazine: 


1929 1928 

New York...16,694,691 16,240,017 t 454,674 
Chicago z »382 8,160,180 305,202 
Philadelphia . 7,052,738 7,040,036 + 12,702 
Co re 5,889,870 5,390,532 + 499,338 
Cleveland . 4,009,172 4,119,600 — 110,428 
St. Louis - 4,369,320 4,293,120 t 76,200 
Boston ...... 5,729,957 5,468,805 261,152 
Baltimore . 4,127,541 4,212,450 — 84,909 
Los Angeles . 6,622,577 6,603,803 + 18,774 
Buffalo ..... 3,989,521 3,665,728 + 323,793 
San Francisco 4,767,266 4,465,678 + 301,588 
Milwaukee .. 3,223,742 3,203,116 ++ 20,626 
Washington . 4,493,848 4,512,388 — 18,540 
Cincinnati .. 3,910,005 3,779,905 + 130,100 
New Orleans 3,799,533 3,876,780 — 77,247 
Minneapolis . 3,304,137 2,966,675 + 337,462 
Seattle ..0.5% 3,165,000 3,146,325 7 18,675 
Indianapolis . 3,293,466 3,150,424 143,042 
Denver .....+ 2,174,541 1,890,030 + 284,511 
Providence’ .. 3,049,383 2,966,303 + 83,080 
Columbus ... 3,370,817 3,651,223 — 280,406 
Louisville . 3,192,207 3,276,177 — 83,970 
St. Paul . 2,678,256 2,640,932 + 37,324 
Oakland 2,425,864 2,469,698 — 43,834 
Omaha ..... 1,860,567 1,936,186 — 75,619 
Birmingham.. 2,644,311 2,932,888 — 288,577 
Richmond 1,901,620 1,905,218 — 3; 
Dayton ..... ‘oe 2,761,822 + 107,562 
Houston 3,271,982 3,287,802 — 15,820 
Des Moines.. 1,856,866 1,624,282 + 232,584 
Albany ..... 2'563.682 2,544,976 + 18,706 
Atlanta ..... 3,003,672 3,129,686 — 126,014 
Bridgeport .. 2,211,299 2,179,997 + 31,302 
Fort Worth.. 1,964,536 1,939,190 + 25,346 
Grand ae 2,092,356 2,066,064 -++- 26,292 
Kansas City.. 3,237,746 3,341,243 — 103,497 
Memphis 2,748,354 2,727,361 + 20,993 
Miami ...... 1,494,080 1,407,840 + 86,240 
Newark ... 1,972,777 1,848,464 + 124,313 
Oklahoma City 169,760 153,303 + 16,457 
Portland .. 2,990,078 2,957,724 + 32,354 
Rochester ... 3,531,379 3,461,089 + 70,290 
Salt Lake City 2,241,036 2,092,272 + 148,764 
San Antonio.. 2,965,182 2,724,170 + 241,012 
Spokane 2,309,006 2,120,512 + 188,494 
Toledo .. 2,977,656 2,888,793 + 88,863 
Worcester . 1,779,554 1,787,096 — 7,542 

Totals ...168,455,717 165,007,903 -++-3,447,814 

Note references under individual newspaper 
lineage. 

NEW YORK 
1929 1928 

American ...... 1,109,704 1,186,638 — 76,934 
Bronx H’m News 498,883 511,139 — 12,256 
Herald Trib.... 1,900,248 1,798,790 +101,458 
WE eG vas Ss 2,889,726 2,865,656 ++ 24,070 
World ......... 1,179,412 1,280,080 —100,668 
*Mirror (tab). 191,872 168,588 + 23,284 
News (tab) .. 981,160 918,376 + 62,784 
*Eve. Graphic.. 338,954 221,288 +117,666 
*Eve. Journal .. 1,328,986 1,234,228 + 94,758 
*Eve. Post .... 566,954 464,070 +102,884 
*Eve. World... 911,842 932,344 — 20,502 
oo ne 1,668,094 1,455,250 +212,844 
*Telegram 522,134 495,030 + 27,104 


B’klyn Eagle .. 1,623,786 1,761,928 —138,142 


B’klyn Times .. 466,712 515,998 — 49,286 
*Standard Union 516,224 +430,614 + 85,610 
TOES. 505440 16,694,691 16.240,017 +454.674 
+Includes 92,864 lines of Sunday advertising. 
CHICAGO 

1929 1928 
*Daily News .. 2,003,868 1,948,407 + 55,461 
fi cc, ne 3,018,003 3,005,940 + 12,063 
Herald-Exam . 1,324,200 1,152,327 +171,873 
cs OTT 439,926 429,801 + 10,125 
* American . 1,344,636 1,280,625 + 64,011 
* Journal 334,749 343,080 — 8,331 
Totals . 8,465,382 8,160,180 -+-305,202 

PHILADELPHIA 

1929 1928 
faquirer <.s.6s's 1,611,725 1,776,840 —165,115 


Recoid s.cseac. 763,602 688,625 +- 74,977 
MRGEE oo os is5.sieix 1,188,279 1,295,751 —107,472 
*Eve. Ledger... a 1,193,083 — 27,803 
PRMD .<<:<.0- 1,861,397 1,649,372 +-212,025 
PEMEWE  sa-<aaes 2,455 436,365 + 26,090 
AGNES cake 7,052,738 7,040,036 + 12,702 
DETROIT 
1929 1928 
News ietosainiwceree 3,007,242 2,709,812 +297,430 
(i eer 1,435,532 1,294,804 +-140,728 
Free Press...... 1,447,096 1,385,916 + 61,180 
PONS o6ccea 5,889,870 5,390,532 +-499,338 
CLEVELAND 
1929 1928 
Plain Dealer.... 1,555,214 1,563,225 — 8,011 
News-Leader 984,511 1,196,400 —211,889 
a ic re 1,469,447 1,359,975 +-109,472 
POTIG. ico i-c 4,009,172 4,119,600 —110,428 
ST. LOUIS 
1929 1928 
Post-Dispatch . 2,098,320 1,627,920 +470,400 
Globe-Democ .. 1,261,500 1,434,600 —173,100 
2 | re 669,300 869,100 —199,800 
WRORS. nic cewiee< 340,200 361,500 — 21,300 
MOUS 3.50cue 4,369,320 4,293,120 + 76,200 
BOSTON 
1929 1928 
po 1,573,488 1,413,598 +159,890 
ot 1,447,787 1,453,252 — 5,465 
Post ceeseedens 1,257,828 1,152,392 +-105,436 
Advertiser ..... 356,956 416,806 — 59,850 
*American ..... 398,805 392,227 + 6,578 
Transcript ..... 695,093 640,530 + 54,563 
MOUS -ooncade 5,729,957 5,468,805 +261,152 
BALTIMORE 
1929 1928 
A ee 1,410,916 1,517,362 —106,446 
*Eve, DUN. cscs 1,570,968 1,476,162 -+- 94,806 
American ...... 132,119 231,641 — 99,522 
SENOWS. -Shdcckew 669,611 641,225 + 28,386 
PRUNES ipccleoss'Seeiiia 343,927 346,060 — 2,133 
TOUlS: 6.60005 4,127,541 4,212,450 — 84,909 
LOS ANGELES 
1929 1928 
TAGES oes dese 1,985,284 2,133,026 —147,742 
Examiner ...... 1,821,837 1,826,989 — 5,152 
WERPIOSS 6s 50s 746,606 756,756 — 10,150 
ao) ee 1,390,522 1,284,878 +-105,644 
SRECO oc. 60s: 359,030 357,840 + 1,190 
News (tab) 319,298 244,314 + 74,984 
TOtals: 2.60855 6,622,577 6,603,803 + 18,774 
BUFFALO 
1929 1928 
Courier-Exp. - 1,042,897 973,991 + 68,906 
‘ot rr 1,272,740 1,193,298 79,442 
PINEWS 2 ccc ccc 1,673,884 1,498,439 +175,445 
DOWIS: soscccs 3,989,521 3,665,728 +323,793 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1929 1928 
Chronicle ...... 1,077,062 1,012,718 + 64,344 
Examiner ...... 1,638,700 1,593,018 + 45,682 
Bulletin ....... 591,976 510,720 81,256 
av Ce | NE eae 828,548 734,482 94,066 
WPIEWE. iso: avi 630,980 614,740 + 16,240 
TONS iics ce 4,767,266 4,465,678 +301,588 
MILWAUKEE 
1929 1928 
Journal 1,785,413 1,718,622 + 66,791 
al 540,047 620,239 — 80.192 
Zi f-  —— 194,592 199,290 — 4,698 
*Wis. News ... 703,690 664,965 + 38,725 
TORIS: odoin 3,223,742 3,203,116 + 20,626 
WASHINGTON 
1929 1928 
Star .......... 2,326,253 2,299,846 + 26,407 
eS eee 734,156 842,519 —108,363 
*Eve. Times 683,246 624,431 + 58,815 
clay | 540.654 554,573 — 13,919 
*Eve. News ....° 209,539 191.019 + 18,520 
TOMS 6c. n6.cc 4 493 848 4.512.388 — 18,540 
CINCINNATI 
1929 1928 
dd) 912.35? 832.048 + 80,304 
*Times-Star .... 1.417.976 1,285.060 +132.916 
Fnauirer ....... 1.768.674 1.328.796 — 60.172 
TUWURE oc.0.5.0. S12,053 334.001 — 22,948 
BUMS! Sie ead 3.910.005 3.779.905 +130,100 
NEW ORLEANS 
1929 1928 
Times-Picay .... 1.646.564 1.715.523 — 68,959 
ee 865.835 894 3289 — 28.554 
BUMS  wecseeek 743.245 806.871 — 63.626 
PTMBUNE occ... 543.889 459.997 + 83.892 
MGUAIS. ca0c-0ar 3.799.533 3.876.780 — 77,247 


for Forty-seven Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS 
1929 1928 
Tribune © « ...000:% 1,334,429 1,218,968 115,461 
FOULOGL oicd civ es 1,375,080 1,260,717 +-114,362 
TORRE res ce ars 594,628 486,990 +107,638 
MOONS <5 050s 3,304,137 2,966,675 +337 46) 
SEATTLE 
1929 1928 
NINOS scinsajs oletsi02 1,544,994 1,576,177 — 31,183 
Post-Intellig. < BOT7.253 2 049. 007 — 31,752 
MOUAL — sayewerstesrs'se 602,751 521,141 + 81.610 
POWIE 665-0100 3,165,000 3,146,325 + 18.675 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1929 1928 
BING WO! 5-55 5.5.84 1,645,047 1,547,664 +- 97,333 
RE casccussuars 1,068,597 1,132,876 — 64,279 
ff: 579,822 "469. 884 +109, 938 
OCOES .sicicj0 es 3,293,466 3,150,424 +-143 042 
DENVER 
192 1928 
MEWS wack casas 769,967 665,559 +104,408 
POSE 2c wews eee 1,404,574 1,224,471 +-180,103 
DORIS icce ver 2,174,541 1,890,030 +-284,511 
PROVIDENCE 
1929 1928 
FOUBAD  sase-ves 925,028 977,574 — 52,546 
PBGNCUA .cccss 1,419,980 1,256,577 +-163,403 
eee 283,898 352,257 — 68,359 
*News 420,477 379,895 -+- 40,582 
TROUMIS: “a'es cies 3,049,383 2,966,303 + 83,080 
COLUMBUS 
1929 1928 
DSPOIGR 8 .scivie:s 1,865,082 2,005,316 —140,234 
WORTHOL 6056 :04616 524,220 646,751 —122,531 
Gai 981,515 999,156 — 17,641 
COS: ccc cntes 3,370,817 3,651,223 —280,406 
LOUISVILLE 
1929 1928 
Courier-Jour. ... 1,294,498 1,346,643 — 52,145 
Herald-Post 733,946 813,919 — 79,973 
SEINE  osicerec 1,163,763 1,115,615 + 48,148 
TOS acsciccs 3,192,207 3,276,177 — 83,970 
ST. PAUL 
1929 1928 
*Dispatch ~..... 911,904 901,348 + 10,556 
PIOGESE 66.5600: 1,046,472 965,888 + 80,584 
INOWS: cco csciwes 719,880 773,696 — 53,816 
OGS on oenas 2,678,256 2,640,932 + 37,324 
OAKLAND 
1929 1928 
Tribune ........ 1,577,996 1,640,058 — 62,062 
*Post-Inquirer .. 847,868 829,640 ++ 18,228 
TOUIS ccasean 2,425,864 2,469,698 — 43,834 
OMAHA 
1929 1928 
World-Herald . 1,232,415 1,158,906 + 73,509 
Bee-News ...... 628,152 777,280 —149,128 
MOUS: 65: 00%es 1,860,567 1,936,186 — 75,619 
BIRMINGHAM 
1929 1928 
Age-Herald 691,362 781,970 — 90,608 
WHEWS. eiieciceiies 1,482,026 1,579,410 — 97,384 
PRONE or daesidees 470,923 571,508 —100,585 
5 ol?) | a re 2,644,311 2,932,888 —288,577 
RICHMOND 
1929 1928 
*News-Leader .. 1,002,064 991,746 + 10,318 
Times-Disp. 899,556 913,472 — 13,916 
6s)? | ar 1,901,620 1,905,218 — 3,598 
DAYTON 
1929 1928 ; 
IOS) cess. eres care 1,379,756 1,349,320 + 30,436 
ah TG ee 888,468 782,404 +-106,064 
JOUTNA! 6.6<4008 601,160 630,098 — 28,938 
AORN» <.sacessraxe 2,869, 384 2,761,822 +107,562 
HOUSTON 
1929 1928 
Chronicle ...... 1,440,138 1,424,024 + 16,114 
Post-Dispatch .. 1,190,560 1,169,518 + 21,042 
5 ae 641,284 694,260 — 52,976 
TROCUS: cakes 3,271,982 3.287,802 — 15,820 
DES MOINES 
1929 1928 se ins 
Register ........ 823,630 779,39 
*Tribune ...... 1,033,236 844,884 -+188,352 
eee 
ROS. oe. 1,856.866 1,624,282 +232,584 
ALBANY ” 
1929 19 
Knickerb’kr Press 916,342 996.996 — 80,654 


*Alb’y. Eve. News 830,214 
Times-Union 


817,126 


809,354 + 20,860 
738,626 + 78,500 


gee Se 
2,544,976 + 18,706 


MA 


Jourt 
Cons 
Geor: 


To 


Teleg 
Post 

Sund 
Time 
Sund 


To 


Star-’ 
*Rec 
*Pres 


To 


*Pres 
Hera’ 


ATLANTA 

1929 1928 
Journal ......-- 1,397,466 1,433,096 — 35,630 
Constitution .... 1,008,322 997,794 + 10,528 
Georgian & Am. 597,884 698,796 —100,912 
WOU ccs nwe 3,003,672 3,129,686 —126,014 

BRIDGEPORT 

1929 1928 
Telegram ...... 753,952 721,080 + 32,872 
Sere 776,176 733,607 + 42,569 
Sunday Post ... 142,362 166,095 — 23,733 
Times-Star ..... 461,242 458,176 + 3,066 
Sunday Herald.. 77,567 101,039 — 23,472 
WORE hciteescens 2,211,299 2,179,997 + 31,302 

FORT WORTH 

1929 1928 
Star-Telegram .. 958,272 983,850 — 25,578 
*Record-Tele .. 497,924 482,496 + 15,428 
A ereicrre 508,340 472,844 + 35,496 
ROIMIE 26 ile 1,964,536 1,939,190 + 25,346 

GRAND RAPIDS 

1929 1928 
OPIESS 6. cic visise 1,403,122 1,358,378 + 44,714 
Se eee 689,234 707,686 — 18,452 
PORE isccue ce 2,092,356 2,066,064 + 26,292 

KANSAS CITY (MO.) 

1929 1928 
K.C. Journal-Post 670,468 814,667 —144,199 
*K.C. Times .. 874,950 820,094 + 54,856 
|) Ba ee 1,692,328 1,706,482 — 14,154 
OU iwesscs 3,237,746 3,341,243 —103,497 

MEMPHIS 
1929 1928 


Comm, Appeal.. 1,216,467 1,285,207 — 68,740 
*Evening Appeal 775,054 609,567 +165,487 
*Press Scimitar... 756,833 832,587 — 75,754 


SC eer 2,748,354 2,727,361 + 20,993 
MIAMI 
1929 1928 
Miami Herald... 920,514 831,726 + 88,788 
News-Metropolis 573,566 576,114 — 2,548 
TOWNS: ciccdes 1,494,080 1,407,840 ++ 86,240 
NEWARK 
1929 1928 


**Newark News 1,972,777 1,848,464 +124,313 
**No other figures available. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
1929 1928 


INGWE oka ceiereis 43,827 36,955 6,872 
IMMER, stars @: ete) 6a: 58,836 48,714 10,122 
Sunday Okla. .. 23,622 26,784 — 3,162 
Daily Okla. .... 43,475 40,850 + 2,625 
OMB ks bar 169,760 153,303 + 16,457 
PORTLAND** 
(**All measurements in Inches) 
1929 1928 
Oregonian ..... 79,604 75,604 + 4,000 
Journal ....... 64,854 70,202 — 5,348 
Telegram: ...555 41,835 38,619 + 3,216 
a Sree 27,284 26,841 + 443 
CC | ee 215,577 211,266 + 2,311 
ROCHESTER 
1929 1928 


Journal American 1,016,473 954,605 — 61,868 
Times Union ++ 1,123,815 1,218,780 + 94,945 
Dem. & Chronicle 1,391,091 1,287,724 —103,367 


ROQNEY eicaéies 3,531,379 3,461,089 -+- 70,290 

SALT LAKE CITY 

1929 1928 
ob 1,176,112 1,129,800 ++ 46,312 
Telegram aor een 518,364 504,448 + 13,916 
News ........ 546,560 458,024 + 88,536 
Totals ....... 2,241,036 2,092,272 +-148,764 

SAN ANTONIO 

1929 1928 
Express-News ... 1,972,052 1,798,121 +173,931 
Le aan 993,130 926,049 + 67,081 
ROGIS cence 2,965,182 2,724,170 +241,012 

TOLEDO 

BI 1929 1928 
ov a ee 1,408,807 1,296,524 +112,283 
—— BOE ess.ara 848,787 796,173 52,614 
et Times 295,008 278,362 + 16,646 
unday Times... 425,054 517,734 — 92,680 
| 2,977,656 2,888,793 + 88,863 

WORCESTER 

Tel 1929 1928 

elegram. ...... 979,125 1,010,429 — 31,304 


*Evening Gazette 800,429 776,667 + 23,762 


Totals: 2.0.04. 1,779,554 1,787,096 — 7,542 
*No Sunday Edition. 
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Points of Usefulness 
and Advantage 


Accuracy |; 


“How do you keep STANDARD RATE & 
DATA SERVICE so accurate?” is a question 
frequently asked. 


The answer is simple: Nothing is taken for 
granted. 


“Verify it!” is the constant watchword of the 
staff of 40 trained specialists engaged in the 
process of seeing to it that only accurate and 
authentic information is included in the Service. 


And every word and figure is triple-checked be- 
fore it is finally released for publication. 


Is it any wonder that American Industry has 
learned it can, with utmost confidence, depend 
on this Service for accurate information on 
mediums and markets? 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
The National Authority 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
See ae See RI  i—“(i‘(itéité Ke en hea wh rere wr ed 192.. 
Chicago, Illinois 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are 
to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 
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F 


you know 
what they read, 
you know 


who 


they are! 


Qualitative Analysis 
of Media 


DIVISION OF 
Sales Management, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Se 


An unbiased Survey of the 
text contents of all standard 
size daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the 100 most im- 
portant markets of the United 
States. 


‘CRRA in on tsiomeecs. 


Time Saving Campaign Steps Up 
Slump Season Sales 62 Per Cent 


(Continued from page 391) 


time thief, the letter explained, since 
the water flowed faster when the bowl 
was full than when it was nearly 
empty. The salespeople were fe- 
minded to be on guard against the 
time thieves that seek to steal the 
precious minutes which mean every- 
thing to them. 

The third letter was accompanied by 
a photograph of an Egyptian astrol- 
abe, (astronomical clock) such as 
was used by the Pharaohs when 
building the pyramids. The marvelous 
accomplishments of these ancients, as 
exemplified in the pyramids, were cited 
to prove that nothing is impossible 
to one who works intelligently and 
persistently with time. 

The fourth mailing was of a letter 
and Roman sun dial. The lesson was 
built around the achievements of 
Julius Caesar. 

The fifth letter was accompanied 
by a King Alfred’s time book, telling 
how King Alfred devised the time 
candle and how he won his great bat- 
tles by striking hard at the opportune 
moment. 


Charlemagne as an Organizer 


Number six of the series featured 
an hour-glass and stressed the success 
of Charlemagne as an organizer. 

Seventh was a letter illustrated with 
a timeball and built around Richard 
The Lion-Hearted. The timeball illus- 
trated was developed by the Saracens 
in the Twelfth century and Richard is 
said to have brought one back with 
him from the Holy Land. 

The eighth letter was illustrated 
with a pedometer, said to have been 
invented for Napoleon. In the letter, 
the “Little Corporal’ was quoted to 
the effect that, ‘Time Is Everything,” 
and, ‘I may lose battles, but no one 
will ever see me lose a minute by 
either overconfidence or sloth.” 

The last letter very appropriately 
was accompanied by illustrations of 
the most modern timekeeping device, 
the wrist watch. The point stressed 
was that the “zero hour’ had come 
and that one last supreme effort should 
be made. 

Each letter was written on an artis- 
tic letterhead which illustrated the 


theme in appropriate colored draw- 
ings; the accompanying timekeepers 
were day-to-day memorandum books 
for the week in the shape of the an- 
cient timekeeping devices used that 
week, bearing on the cover a photo- 


graphic reproduction of the device in 
colors. 

The shape of the little time books 
made them odd, their rich colorings 
and curious reproductions made them 
attractive, and the arrangements for 
planning one’s activities for the week 
made them convenient. 

Furthermore, each mailing was sent 
out in an envelope or special container 
bearing a richly-colored design of the 
ancient timekeeping device featured 
that week or some scene or suggestive 
illustration pertaining to those who 
used it. 

As already stated, no formal con- 
test was staged in this instance and no 
prizes were offered. 

It is rather obvious, though, that 
the same promotional material might 
be used in a more aggressive way and 
that prizes would very appropriately 
be in the form of modern watches and 
clocks of the many kinds available. 


Oppose Paid Advertising 
in Association Papers 


The alleged practice of trade associa- 
tion secretaries in withholding legiti- 
mate trade news and in_ soliciting 
advertising for trade associations was 
condemned at the first annual meeting 
of the eastern section of the National 
Association of Business Writers, at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
last week. 

William Crawford Hirsch, of Rahway, 
New Jersey, in a statement concerning 
trade association secretaries, said: 
“We view with some uneasiness the 
overstepping by trade association sec- 
retaries of the proper sphere of theif 
activities.” A resolution was passed 
to the effect that a committee of three 
be appointed to investigate “such 
activities of trade association sec- 
retaries that may be directly or i 
directly injurious to our interests.” 
In speaking of the advertising in trade 
association publications Mr. Hirsch 
said: ‘Much of the advertising 's 
obtained by the questionable methods 
of solicitation, bordering on the us¢ 
of, shall we say, genteel coercion of 
those who seek the good will and 
business of the members of these trade 
associations.” 

J. E. Bullard, president of the Ne 
tional Association of Business Writers, 
presided at the meeting. 
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Old Firm Doubles 


Accounts by Advertising 
(Continued from page 408) 

“But we do know that when it is 
time for dinner, Mr. Philosopher 
comes downstairs; and when it is time 
to go to the theater, Miss Philosopher 
and her young man drive out into the 
night. 

“Time is a man-made concept, and 
no tool is more useful. 

“It is as man’s alert and tireless 
servant that Ollendorff Watches are 
made. Poised on the wrist, ever wake- 
ful, they whisper that the exact mo- 
ment to act has come. 

“You can be sure of an Ollendorff. 
Sure of its fidelity and long life. From 
beautiful exterior to microscopic de- 
tails of the movement, the watch 1s 
made to give its owner utmost pride 
in possession. Better jewelers will 
gladly show the Ollendorff in a wide 
variety of styles.” 


Names Instead of Numbers 


A noticeable feature of the Ollen- 
dorff advertising and merchandising 
is that each watch has an individual 
name. The company gave its watch 
numbers names at the start of the cam- 
paign and illustrations of watches with 
their names conspicuously featured 
have appeared in practically all adver- 
tising. The name idea is carried out 
in dealer helps as well. 

Mr. Payne says that the firm finds 
it easier to identify its various watches 
by using names instead of referring to 
them by number. It aims to induce 
the prospective buyer to come in and 
call for not merely an Ollendorff watch 
but the “Ogden,” the “‘Otis,’’ ‘““Odes- 
sa” or the “Innes.” Women’s watches 
are given distinctive women’s names 
and are featured as such; while all 
numbers for men bear names of men. 
_ “Not only does the naming of the 
individual watches give them more 
personality and distinctiveness among 
prospective wearers,” Mr. Payne says, 
“but the names make it simpler for 
the dealer to order. We want our 
dealers as well as the dealers’ custom- 
ets to form the habit of referring to 
the watches by individual names rather 
than by stock numbers or descriptions.” 

In describing and picturing the 
named watches, the company generally 
quotes the price in its advertisements; 
but the price is never featured. 

If you ask us whether or not we 
Consider that our first year’s advertis- 
ing paid, the answer is ‘yes,’” Mr. 
Payne concludes. “It has paid very 
handsomely, without a doubt; and 
naturally we intend to continue it in- 
definitely, Our 1929 appropriation is 
materially greater than that of 1928.” 


MOLLOY 
MADE 


Ring Binders 
Post Binders 
Sectioniters 
Pocket Covers 
Magazine Binders 
Covers for 
Bound Books 


SECURE 
ATTENTION 
FOR 


Catalogs 
Sales Manuals 
Counter Books 
Sample Books 
_ Portfolios 

Market Reports 
Sales Analyses 
Instruction Books 
Dealer Helps 
Brochures 
and 
every other 
kind of 
commercial 
publication 


TTENTION is all-important for any message pertaining 
to the sale of your product or service. Without it 
the fine photographs, expensive art work, explicit copy, and 


masterful printing are of no avail. 


Molloy Made Covers are 


infallible as attention factors—yes, infallible is a strong word. 


That’s why we use it! 


Stiff or flexible, for bound books or loose-leaf binders; any 
size, any style, any design and color combination; fine arti- 
ficial leather, Mocotan, or hot-die embossed paper, as your 
purpose may dictate—there are limitless possibilities as to 
treatment. There is no obligation involved in your decision 
to test our idea facilities—-samples, or a definite suggestion, 
will be supplied immediately upon receipt of complete details 


of the work in hand. Write to us! 


Chicago 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 N. Western Ave. 


New York Office: 
300 Madison Ave. 
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The Local Merchant 
KNOWS! 


Find how the local merchant places his advertising 
in any community in order to learn the relative values 
of newspapers as advertising mediums. He KNOWS 
where he gets results. 


In Omaha, for example, local merchants placed 
over 64% of their display copy in the World-Herald 


so far this year. 


During the first four months of this year they 
increased their lineage in the World-Herald over 
9%, compared to the first four months of 1928. 


On the other hand, they placed nearly 14% less 
copy in the second paper than they did in the first 
four months of a year ago. 


THE LOCAL MERCHANT KNOWS 


The OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
April Net Paid: 132,666, Daily; 134,347, Sunday 
National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New YorRK CHICAGO DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


Practical Books 


for the Sales Manager’s Desk 
{All Dartnell Publications—Practical, Sound, Useful} 


PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP—By 
B. J. Williams, sales director of 
the Paraffine Companies. During 
thirty years on the road and be- 
hind the sales manager's desk, Mr. 
Williams has met nearly every 
difficult selling situation, the same 
situations your men afe meeting. 
His methods of overcoming them 
furnish fresh viewpoint and time- 
tried ideas that help solve quickly 
the difficulty of the moment. 
Hints for the sales manager in 
handling men; tested plans to 
help experienced salesmen close 
“tough’’ accounts; practical in- 
formation for the beginner. Price 
$3.75. 

HANDBOOK OF MAIL ORDER 
SELLING AND MERCHANDISING— 
By Ralph K. Wadsworth. The best 


practices of leading concerns sell- 


ing by mail—both wholesale and 
retail. Enables you to determine 
if your products are susceptible to 
mail-order selling and how to lay 
plans for successfully selling them 
—how to organize a department; 
when to mail; where to advertise; 
building lists, etc. Price $3.75. 

A BETTER LETTERS PROGRAM 
—By Cameron McPherson. Shows 
each member of your staff how 
every bit of correspondence can be 
made a builder of good will— 
every letter a sales letter. The 
program includes fifty-two bulle- 
tins for passing around to the 
staff. It includes charts, analysis 
of good and bad letters written 
by other firms. Arranged in ring 
binder with tabbed guides. Price 
$7.50. 

Prices quoted are post paid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, Cincinnati, 
Crosley radio products, to J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., New York. 


TEMPLE CORPORATION, Chicago, radio 
speakers and sets, to Wales Advertising 
Company, New York. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, New 
York, Royal baking powder, Royal fruit. 
flavored gelatine and Dr. Price’s baking 
powder (Latin America and Far East ad. 
vertising) to the Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany, there. Newspapers and periodicals, 


JANES & KIRTLAND, INC., New York, 
White House kitchen and pantry equip. 
ment, dressers, etc.; and SANDS, TAYLOR 
& Woop CompPaANy, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, King Arthur flour, to W. |. 
Tracy, Inc., of New York. Newspapers 
and magazines for the former. 


KrEss & OWEN COMPANY, New York, 
Glyco Thymoline toilet soap, to Frank 
Presbrey Company, there. Newspapers and 
magazines, 


First NATIONAL BANK and the First 
UNION Trust & SAVINGS BANK of Chicagg, 
to Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., there. Mag- 
azines, newspapers and booklets. 


NuNN, BusH & WELDON SHOE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, men’s shoes, using radio, gen- 
eral magazines and newspapers; FRANK 
SCHAAF COMPANY, Milwaukee, using radio 
and newspapers, and A. J. KRANK MANU: 
FACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
toilet preparations, general and women's 
magazines, to Olson & Enzinger, Inc., of 
Milwaukee. 


GOWAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, L. S. Car- 
TER & COMPANY, INC., investment bankers; 
A. SCHRETER & SON COMPANY, INC, 
men’s neckwear; VIRGINIA LEE, INC., €0s- 
metics; VEE LINE COMPANY, dispensing 
devices; BERLINER-JOYCE AIRCRAFT COR- 
PORATION, airplanes, and the ROLAND 
PaRK CoMPANY, developers of Roland 
Park—Guilford—Homeland, to the Green 
& Van Sant Company, Baltimore. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand 
Rapids, to Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
Inc., of Chicago. Magazines. 


Howarp RADIO COMPANY, Chicago, t0 
Baily, Walker & Tuttle, Inc., there. News- 
papers, magazines and trade papers. 


BoRM MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Elgia, 
Illinois, Golfers’ Pal (golf score keeper) 
to the Shuman-Haws Advertising Company 
of Chicago. Magazines and __ business 
papers. 


CABLE RADIO TUBE CORPORATION, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Speed radio tubes, 
Albert Frank & Company of New York. 


LusTBERG, Nast & CoMPaANy, INC., New 
York, Buckskein jackets and Lustray shifts, 
to Garfield Inc., there. Newspapers, bus 
ness papers and direct mail. 
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Index of Business Conditions 


The dominating factor this week was 
the action of the Federal Reserve 
Board in authorizing Federal Reserve 
banks to increase their rediscount rates 
from 5 to 6 per cent. The announced 
object is to bring the official bank rate 
into closer relation with prevailing 


commercial rates. The effect hoped 
for will be to provide adequate funds 
for business at not higher than cur- 
rent rates. It is generally declared 
that stringent money has not thus far 
had a deterrent influence except on 
construction, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that the measure taken will 
serve to check any tendency in that 
direction. Meanwhile it is noticed 
that total transactions, as reflected in 
bank figures, have been showing some 
signs of relaxation. Building permits 
for April, on the other hand, made a 
substantial gain over last year; auto- 
mobile production in April was on a 
larger scale than ever, and distribution 
of freight continued above the levels 
of 1928 and 1927. Steel output, 
which has been at full capacity, was 
not quite so active. 


| Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in twenty-three cities 
for the week ended May 16 amounted 


| t0 $12,214,584,000, 3.4 per cent less 


than in 1928. New York had a loss 
of 1.4 per cent while other cities were 
down 7.7 per cent, sixteen of them 
recording losses. Debits against in- 


| dividual accounts totaled $18,532,- 


379,000, 1 per cent higher than last 
year, with a gain of 4.4 per cent in 
New York and a loss of 3.8 per cent 


in outside districts. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings filled 1,047,- 
922 cars, 45,511 more than in 1928 


, and 18,498 more than in 1927. Com- 
| pared with last year all classifications 


showed increases except farm produce 
and general merchandise. Chief gains 


| Were in ore and miscellaneous freight. 


: Building Permits 


April reports from 590 cities to S. W. 
Straus & Company involved expendi- 


} tures of $538,446,781, 80 per cent 


more than in 1928. New York City 


| counted for most of this gain owing 
(0 the rush to take advantage of the 


new multiple dwelling law, but plans 


0 other cities called for investment 


of ) per cent more than last year, a 
distinct turn for the better. The up- 


Ward trend is most notable in the 


Cities, 


Steel Production 


There was some recession in steel mill 


activities, from 9714 per cent of capac- 
ity the week before to 96 per cent. 
The smaller plants were most affected. 


Margin of Profits 


Commodity prices were slightly high- 
ert, the Irving Fisher index rising to 
95.9 compared with 95.7 the week 


before. 


Automobile Production 


Output for April was 620,656 cars 
and trucks, compared with 410,104 last 
Passenger cars numbered 538,- 


year. 
679, a gain of 48 per cent. For four 


months 1,819,812 passenger cars were 


turned out, an increase of 47 per cent. 


Credit Conditions 


Call rates were lower, ruling at from 


7 to 8. Time money was 834 to 914, 
while commercial paper was 


future. They do not look for an ad- 
vance in commercial rates. 


Candy Retailers Discuss 
Newspaper Advertising 
(Continued from page 396) 


and follow newspaper advertising. 
“Remember,” he said, “that for many 
years the department stores have been 
spending millions of dollars every year 
for newspaper advertising addressed 
directly to women. This great and 
continuous volume of advertising has 
taught women to read your advettise- 
ments, and you can attract them just 
as profitably as any department store 
can do it if your advertising is as 
good.” 

The chairman then called for re- 
ports on the percentage of gross vol- 
ume that the members spent in 
advertising. One member said that 
his company spent only 1 per cent of 
its volume. Several reported 2 per 
cent and a larger number 3 per cent, 
while two said that they were spend- 
ing 4 per cent of gross volume. The 
average was about 3 per cent, and it 
was the consensus of the meeting that 
a retail confectioner should spend for 
various forms of advertising at least 
3 per cent of his volume. 


Harvy Dunlap has left Good Housekeeping 


to become advertising manager of Children, 
the Parents’ Magazine. 


un- 
changed at 6. Bankers do not expect 
substantial recessions in the immediate 
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SAN ANTONIO 


@ QTV of CHARM On the O10 SPANISH TRAIL 


LAREDO 


ON THE RIO GRANDE In TEXAS 
AIGHT ON ThE MEXICAN BORDER, 
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WE Quore OUR TOP RATE 
EVERY R WITH PRIVATE BATS 
AND CEILING FANS 


lHlotel 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A SPLENDID hotel for sales 
conferences and conventions. 600 
outside rooms each with bath. 
Rates $3.00 up. Sample rooms 
$4.00 up. 


Roy P. Brainarv, Managing Director 


POWERS HOTEL * ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Under Same Management 


Business men tell us 
the new Portfolio of 


Attention Compelling 
Letterheads is really } 
surprising. They say J 


it gives them more ideas on letterhea 
effectiveness than they ever thought 
ceuld be packed into a single co ge 
piece. It includes full-size samples 
colorful, friendly letterheads we've 
created fer the exclusive use of our cus- 
tomers. 

This Portfolie is sent FREE te inter- 
ested executives. Request yours today, 
addressing the office nearest you. 


Monroe Letterhead Corporation 
1008 Green St. 165 N. Union St. 
Huaztsville, Ala. Akron, Ohie 
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5 MARKETS 
IN TEXAS 


BEAUMONT 


Trade Territory 


FIFTH MARKET 


in Texas 


THIRD MARKET 
for Louisiana 


One sales manager said it 
was a gigantic work shop 
with the sky for the roof. 


No Texas or Louisiana list 
is complete without the 


=~ 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


miss] SsiPPI 


A Good State 
in Which to 
Advertise 


a 


National Advertisers 
and 
Advertising Agencies 


appreciate 


the fact that advertising 
placed in The _ Biloxi- 
Gulfport Daily Herald is 
located in desirable com- 
pany. 


Special atten- 
tion is given 
to this detail 


THE &# DaILy HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Trade-Marking of Catalogues 
Explained by Latest Decision 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


HEN the keeper of the 
Federal register made _ his 
current ruling on_ trade- 


marking catalogues it wasn’t 
as though he had broken primal 
news. The question of the pro- 
tectability of catalogues and similar 
advertising literature has been raised 
before at Washington. Where the 
experience of the Oskamp Nolting 
Company takes on significance is in 
the completeness of this determination 
of catalogue status. 

To understand why Uncle Sam has, 
only at this late day, granted partial 
recognition to catalogues it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind why the Govern- 
ment has all along assumed that sales 
literature was not proper subject mat- 
ter for pedigreed branding. The at- 
titude at the Patent Office has been 
that, with copyright shelter available 
on the one hand, and on the other 
hand with special provision at the U. 
S. Patent Office for the entry of “‘ad- 
vertising prints,’ there was no need 
for straining the trade-mark law to 
encompass catalogues. Said the skep- 
tics: Single books or book titles 
cannot be trade-marked; so why cata- 
logues? 


Trade-Mark Tradition 


Aside from the circumstance that 
catalogues have been supposed to be 
well taken care of elsewhere, there 
has been further question as to the 
eligibility of this medium. Trade- 
marks are, by rote, the symbols 
attached to merchandise or articles of 
manufacture passing in interstate com- 
merce. Tradition has grown up that 
the trade-markable article of commerce 
is the commodity bought and sold. It 
is this assumption which has played 
havoc with the hopes of the owners 
of service marks (as distinguished 
from merchandise marks), and has 
likewise denied favor to marks ap- 
pearing on free samples. Purists have 
contended that catalogues belong in 
the same outer darkness, because they 
are distributed free. 

Assumption that catalogues were 
trade-mark taboo has not grown out of 
mere hearsay. A number of test 
cases, over a period of years, have 
demonstrated all too clearly that not 
only the Patent Office tribunals but the 
U. S. courts deny catalogues the bene- 
fit of the doubt. The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Company, for one, felt the 


strictures. It has waited for the trial 
of the “Great American’ jewelry cat. 
alogue to bring emphasis to the fine 
distinctions that attach to _ this 
catalogue proposition. 

For one thing, the Federal officials 
now expose a detail which had com. 
pletely escaped the average layman as 
the cause of a number of past cata. 
logue failures. At trade-mark head- 
quarters a sharp distinction is quietly 
drawn between the catalogue as an 
entity and the goods which are listed, 
described or advertised in the cata- 
logue. A number of the applications 
have been rejected because what was 
actually sought was not a trade-mark 
for the catalogue but a trade-mark for 
goods exploited in the book. 


Serial Cataloguing 


The second secret of the Oskamp 
Nolting victory is in the magic 
lying in serial cataloguing. If the 
700-page book of the jewelry house 
were a single, isolated publication, 
compiled once and for all, as might 
be said, it would be barren of trade- 
mark recognition. But this catalogue 
assumed quite a different character in 
the eyes of the censors when evidence 
was brought that the catalogue was 
issued periodically or at least annually. 
That places the publication beside 
magazines, newspapers and__ other 
periodicals eligible for trade-marking. 
Or, perhaps, a better comparison, the 
serial catalogue is in the same class 
with sets of books which have been 
accounted trade-markable, although 
lone, isolated volumes are not accept: 
able. 

There was a third hurdle to be 
taken before the catalogue could qual- 
ify. For years the unsurmountable 
barrier at the Patent Office lay in the 
logic that a catalogue is not sold, 
hence it could not be accounted goods 
passing in trade. If the officials were 
excluding free samples as trade-mark 
vehicles and gratuitous shipments of 
goods sent to merchants without their 
consent, merely to qualify for trade- 
mark ownership, they were doubly 
justified, they felt, in closing the door 
on catalogues distributed not only t 
regular customers but to prospects who 
had not asked for them and might not 
desire the copies sent to them. | 

This barrier began to crumble with 
admission of house organs or private 
magazines to the trade-mark sanctuaty. 
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By means of test cases prosecuted by 
the Curtis Publishing Company and 
other firms, it is now securely estab- 
lished that the house organ may wear 
a certified trade-mark. The doctrine 
is that a house organ, though distribut- 
ed free, is sent in the expectation of 
a valuable consideration in the form 
of orders or patronage. This alibi for 
the house organ is now stretched to 
encompass a catalogue, periodically is- 
sued. 

In disposing of the latest case the 
First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents observed that the Oskamp 
Nolting jewelry catalogue, being large 
and elaborately illustrated, was a vol- 
ume of obvious intrinsic value to those 
engaged in the purchase and resale of 
the firm’s goods. Therefore, he be- 
lieved it proper to hold that pur- 
chasers of goods from the catalogue 
“do pay for the publication indirectly,” 
and that, in consequence, “the trade- 
mark law is satisfied.” While the 
Federal censor did not dwell on the 
aspect, it will not escape notice that 
this latest ruling, in effect, draws a 
sharp distinction between general ad- 
vertising literature, good-will copy, 
etc, and the catalogue, which is a 
working guide for purchasers. 


The Mailing List 


Lest his leniency be misconstrued, 
the commissioner, in overruling his 
subordinate, the Examiner of Trade- 
Marks, and admitting the jewelry 
catalogue to registry, was at pains to 
emphasize that the instant case must 
be sharply distinguished from exam- 
ples of less systematic cataloguing. 
Trade-mark use on an annual or a 
seasonal catalogue is on a different 
plane from descriptions of goods in 
“sporadic, gratuitously distributed 
catalogues which are not issued 
periodically for established mailing 
lists.” This reference to method of 
circulation is the first disclosure that 
the trade-mark fate of a catalogue may 
hang on mailing-list resources. It 
indicates an intention to admit only 
catalogues which substantially attain 
to house organ standards of circula- 
tion. 

Not to be overlooked is the intima- 
tion, in the present grant, that the 
Commerce Department has no objec- 
tion to proxy cataloguing as a means 
of earning a trade-mark. The “Great 
American” catalogue—a book about a 
foot long and nine inches wide, by an 
inch and a half in thickness—is given 
over almost entirely to goods manu- 
factured by others but distributed by 
the Oskamp Nolting Company. Its 
acceptance conforms to the fixed atti- 
tude at the Patent Office that firms 
which select and sell goods have as 
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much right to trade-marks as the 
manufacturers. There is no quibble 
that catalogue costs belong “in the 
overhead expenditures of marketing 
goods.” 


Retail Salesmanship Course 


Speeds Knox Hat Sales 
(Continued from page 387) 


presented answers which had been 
found successful through actual ex- 
perience. “Making the Additional 
Sale’’ attempted to show the salesmen 
the possibilities for selling more than 
one hat to a customer or introducing 
other merchandise. The final section 
of the course deals with “Bringing in 
More Hat Buyers” and stresses co- 
operation, tie-up with advertising and 
other departments of the store. 

The textbooks contain many simple 
line-cuts designed to make very clear 
the points of salesmanship discussed. 
Every effort is made to drive home to 
the salesman the necessity for having 
specific facts to give buyers instead of 
merely telling a buyer, for example, 
that a hat has style, he is instructed 
how to explain style points to the cus- 
tomer in terms of height of crown, 
taper of crown, color, finish, height 
and type of band, width of brim, etc. 

Typical of the information supplied 
salesmen, in addition to the simple 
sales points of hats, is a complete set 
of instructions on the types of hats 
that should be found in the wardrobe 
of a well-dressed man. 


Course Lasts Four Months 


The course is planned to cover four 
months of systematic study (combin- 
ing home study with store sales meet- 
ings), allowing three weeks to each of 
the study units. The Knox company 
pays half the cost of the course for 
each retail salesman who enrolls. 

The plan being followed in carry- 
ing out the course, both in Knox’s 
own retail stores and in the stores of 
their independent dealers, is the hold- 
ing of sales meetings once a week for 
study and discussion of material in the 
textbooks. Careful instructions are 
issued to store managers about the 
conduct of these meetings so that those 
attending are enabled to get the most 
out of the discussions and demonstra- 
tions. 

At the end of the study of each of 
the six divisions each student is given 
a typical sales problem to solve and 
mail in to the educational headquarters 
for grading. A certificate is awarded 
by the Knox company to each person 
who completes the course satisfac- 
torily, as shown by his answers to the 
sales cases. 
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Every Thing You 


Desire in Hotel 


lobo coe 
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Every possible comfort, food famous 
for its excellence, a soul-refreshing 
sense of relaxation—these you will 
enjoy at Tue Drake. But when you 
wish theatres, shops, the myriad day 
and night activities of this great 
city, a few minutes’ interesting walk 
will take you to the heart of Chicago’s 
busy Loop. A truly remarkable com- 
bination in a great city hotel. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six dollars double. Special 
discounts for extended stays. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 10. 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


L Tue Drake 1s under the 


Blackstone management, 
the world’s standard in 
WN hotel service Ys 


N2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. “ 


ELEIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINI 


149 Albeny Mass. 
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Both retailers and their salesmen are 
giving the company excellent coopera- 
tion in carrying out the training 
course, according to one of the officers 
of the Knox company. Among the 
stores using the plan with a marked 
degree of success are Cheasty’s, in 
Seattle; Delano, a Boston chain; B. R. 
Baker & Company, Cleveland; Henry 
Porter Clothing Company, a six-store 
chain in the South, and John David, 
of New York, who has thirteen stores. 


New England States 
Start Advertising; 


Council Active 


All of the six New England states 
have recently inaugurated their 1929 
advertising program—devoted particu- 
larly to vacation, but also to the in- 
dustrial advantages of the section. 

The campaign of the Maine Devel- 
opment Commission was the first to 
get under way. It includes both news- 
paper and magazine advertising. Ad- 
vertising will be placed in metropoli- 
tan newspapers east of the Mississippi, 
and north of the Ohio. The maga- 
zine campaign will be concentrated in 
the spring and fall. While this ad- 
vertising will be primarily recreation- 
al, it will also emphasize the state’s 
industries. Vermont's hotel advertis- 
ing began last week. In addition, the 
State Publicity Bureau will start to ad- 
vertise in magazines and newspapers 
next month. The date of New Hamp- 
shire’s Publicity Bureau’s advertising 
has not yet been announced. 

Seventy-seven railroads have te- 
quested a supply of the New 
England Council’s booklet, ‘“Vacation- 
land’’—listing all the advertising 
booklets published by the various New 
England states on their recreational at- 
tractions. These booklets are also being 
distributed by steamship companies, 
automobile clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and similar organizations, while 
some 16,000 copies have been bought 
by business firms and insurance com- 
panies. One insurance company alone 
ordered 10,000 with its own emblem 
on the cover. 


Farm Market Contest 


Prizes totaling $500 have been offered 
by the Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation for theses on the farm market. 
The contest was planned by the asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting at the In- 
ternational Advertising Convention at 
Chicago. 

There will be two sets of prizes—one 
for undergraduates in colleges and 
universities and one for post-graduates. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE—A large East- 


ern Food Company, serving the retail trade, desires 
the services of a man capable of taking charge of 
Sales Promotion and Follow-up Department. Please 
give age and full particulars. Box No. 310, SALES 
~~ 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
—— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine. 
teen years. Send only name and address for de. 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 


SALES RESEARCH EXECUTIVE—A large Eastern 
Food Company, serving the retail trade, desires the 
services of a man qualified to take charge of Sales 
Research Department. Please give age and full 
particulars. Box No. 309, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
os C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BKHOADWAY 8@ MAIDEN LANE 
Hancver 8993 John 3697 


BOOKLETS & HOUSE ORGANS 


expertly written and economically produced 
THE WORD SHOP 


Commercial Dept. 
4218 N. Lowell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: 


Edward P. Van Harlingen 
Clement J. Kalas Kildare 8642 
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effectively to bring in the husine 
should produce. 


Markings can be made with crayon, ink or water 
color, washed off andl changed. Colored tacks of 


With Namapco Maps, your Whole territory can be different sizes, tags and rings may be used and re- 
visualized in one business picture. They can tell moved as the record changes. There is practically 
more, tell it quicker, and tell it better than any no limit to the way these maps can be used to give 
other medium yet devised. \ you the i sos | you need to rule your market. 


F 


j 
mw you 
use it 


Tell us what you sell, how and where, and we will 


the kind of a map system you should have, how you ca 
effectively and profitably, and how you can add to it/as your 


Namapco Map Systems business demands. Address our home office, 905 — Build- Namapco Washable Maps 
furnished in various con- ing, Indianapolis, Indiana. conserve mental energy, 
venient sizes, wing or save time, increase selling 
ii uno eons, NATIONAL MAP COMPANY = pias 
date pit 2 to 60 maps. ger business. 


Map Makers Since 1885 


905 Murphy Bldg.. 675-5 Transportation Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago, TI. 


ee a 


oe ah aL. 
To BIGGER BUSINESS 
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the house 
Haat eauly huilt 


HE began with 
S a ‘billy book,’ 
into which she put 
catalogs, booklets, 
leaflets, and clip- 
pings of ads. 

This became her guide. When she final- 
ly got ready to build, she went through 
its pages and decided to buy those 
things which seemed to promise most 
of Beauty. 

Multi-chrome beds; a colored, rustic 
roof; tinted bathroom tile and fixtures; 
a jewel box of a boiler; gay linoleum; 
brilliant furnishings — all beautifully 
advertised. 


Beauty is largely a matter of mind. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Makers of Coated Papers exclusively since 1888 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


“ 9 


Those things which are beautifully de- 


picted through fine halftones and color 
plates on coated paper, inevitably seem 
more beautiful than the same things 
carelessly advertised. Only coated pa- 
per brings out the full detail of fine 
engravings in practical printing. 
<zt> 

The new Cantine Sample Book will help 
you choose a coated paper that suits your 
exact requirements of 
printing and folding 
quality and _ price. 
Write for a copy, to- 
gether with nearest - 


distributor’s address. 


Dept. 618 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 


COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD 


e 
AND PRINTING QUAUITY 


ASHOKAN ESOPUS 


Litho C1S. 


COATED ONE SIDE 


VELVETONE © 


SEMI-DULL - Eagy co Pant 


